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A GAME REFUGE BILL. 


THE agitation begun more than a year ago by Forest 
AND STREAM in behalf of the establishment of game 
refuges in the forest reserves has brought forth fruit 
in a bill recently introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by the Hon. John F. Lacey, of Iowa. It is entitled 
“A bill to transfer certain forest reserves to the control 
of the Department of Agriculture to authorize game and 
fish protection in forest reserves and for other purposes.” 

The first section authorizes the President to transfer 
by executive order any of the forest reserves to the 
control of the Department of Agriculture, whenever the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Director of the 
Geological Survey shall certify that the boundaries of the 
reserve have been examined and are by them deemed 
to be substantially the permanent boundaries. 

In Section 2, the President is authorized to set apart 
such forest reserves or parts thereof as he may deem 
proper for fish and game preserves, and the Department 
in control of the reserve shall make such rules and regu- 
lations as may be necessary for the protection and care 
of the animals, birds and fish therein, and may provide 
for their beirig taken or killed. But no forest reserve 
shall be set apart for this purpose within any State 
unless the Governor of such State shall in writing request 
this action. ; . 

Sections 3 and 4 provide that the department having 
charge of the reserve shall assist in the enforcement of 
the game and fish laws of the State or Territory in which 
the reserve is situated. The Secretary of the Department 
controlling the reserve may establish preserves for the 
breeding and perpetuation of the bison or other American 
animals, and may transfer to that preserve any native 
game animals which he may deem in danger of extermina- 
tion. Persons violating any Federal or departmental 
regulation concerning forest reserves, or game or fish 
protection thereon, may be arrested without warrants 
either at the time of the first commission or “in hot pur- 
suit thereafter,” and taken before the most convenient 
United States Court or Commissioner for trial. 

Sections: 6 and 7 provide penalties for violation of the 
regulations, including fine and imprisonment or confisca- 
tion of goods or all three. Sections 8 and 9 have to do 
with costs and expenses.and with the jurisdiction of the 
local officers as to offenses other than those prescribed in 
the department regulations. 

Many of the provisions of this bill are excellent, and 
even if it does not go so far as some game protectors 
would like, it probably very fairly represents the existing 
feeling on the subject. It is of the greatest importance 
that a public sentiment in support of this bill should 
be created throughout the land, and especially in that 
portion of the West where the reserves lie, and among 
the people who live nearest them and so will be chiefly 
affected by the changes proposed. Persons interested in 
the matter should write their Representatives in Congress 
urging favorable action on the bill (H. R. 11,536). 

Another bill introduced by Mr. Lacey empowers the 
Secretary of Agriculture to authorize the importation of 
eggs of game birds for propagation and to prescribe the 
necessary rules and regulations governing the importa- 
tion of the eggs of said birds for such purpos- 

This is an admirable measure. 

It will be recalled that a number of years ago Congress 
enacted a law forbidding the importation of the eggs of 
wild birds. This law was passed as a result of the 


gone on the statute book, however, it has for seven years 
or more been impossible to import from European coun- 
tries the eggs of pheasants, partridges, black game or 
capercailzie, to be hatched out here for the stocking of 
American preserves. It is high time that this oppressive 
law should be repealed, and that under proper regulations 
people should be permitted to import these eggs, as Mr. 
Lacey’s bill provides may be done. 


MOUNTAIN SHEEP AND DOMESTIC SHEEP. 


“Anout this time” one sees in the newspapers the not 
unfamiliar statement that our old friend Buffalo Jones 
is about to start off to capture some wild animal which 
he proposes to domesticate. -This time he is said to be 
going to Colorado to capture mountain sheep, which he 
intends to cross with domestic sheep in the hope of mak- 
ing a mutton animal more valuable than the one we have 
at present. Sheep are protected in Colorado, but the 
protection seems to read only against the killing, and 
since by the statute all wild game. is distinctly asserted to 
be the property of the State, it seems probable that the 
Game Commissioner has the power to grant permits for 
the capture of wild sheep for purposes of domestication 
and perhaps for export alive from the State. There are 
some States which specifically forbid the export of moun- 
tain sheep, dead or alive, for any purpose whatever. 

The superabundant energy and vitality of Mr. Jones 
will find a fitting outlet in the business of capturing moun- 
tain sheep, but we could wish that he would capture them 
for a better purpose. We have seen in our time a con- 
siderable number of hybrids between the domestic and the 
wild sheep, and they have invariably been animals with 
the good qualities of neither parent. As a rule they are 
rather leggy animals, slightly taller than the domestic 
sheep, but nowhere nearly approaching the mountain 
sheep in beauty, size or weight. The coat is largely of 
hair, but a few ragged flocks of wool—in the summer 
season—dangle from the little animal’s sides. The horns 
are slightly larger than those of the domestic ram and 
offer no suggestion of the great head of the mountain 
sheep. 

The experiments proposed, if they should ever be 
carried out, would be of great interest; and it is barely 
possible, though, in our. view, by no means probable, that 
they might have some practical results. 








THE ADIRONDACK FORESTS. 


SENATOR Brown’s bill providing. for an amendment of 
the forestry section of the Constitution passed the Senate 
of the New York Legislature last week, presumably by 
the votes of a number of members who had no proper 
appreciation of the meaning and effect of the measure. 
The text of the proposed amendment is this: 

The Legislature may authorize the sale and removal of hemlock, 
spruce, pine, balsam or other soft woods, if more than ten inches 
in diameter three feet from the ground. The proceeds of such 
sales shall be set apart in a separate fund, known as the forest 
preserve fund, and shall be used only to care for and extend the 
forests of the State in the forest preserve. Roads may be built 
in the forest preserve, but franchises shall not be granted for rail- 
roads or street surface railroads upon or across any part of the 
forest preserve, nor shall such railroads be maintained. 

In a published statement of the reasons which he 
thinks should justify this step in the public mind, Senator 
Brown says that there is on the State lands a vast supply 
of forest products “which man has a natural\ right to 
acquire and enjoy at its market value,” and that the 
waste of these products is unjustifiable unless essential 
to prevent the destruction of the forests. And he thinks 
that the time has now come when the soft woods may be 
utilized without injury to the forests, because public in- 
telligence has been awakened with respect to the forests, 
and the people could be depended upon to constitute a 
committee of safety to control legislation and to prevent 
forest waste, depredation or injury. The pertinent reply 
to this reasoning is well put in the memorial addressed to 
the Legislature by the New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation, which we print elsewhere. The answer 
is that eternal vigilance on the part of the people is the 
price of their forests, and the forget to exercise 
that eternal vigilance. It i 


i 





Senator Brown’s bill, if carried into effect, would turn 
the lumbermen loose in the North Woods to cut “hem- 
lock, spruce, pine, balsam or other soft woods, if more 
than ten inches in diameter three feet from the ground.” 
There is no hint of any official control of the lumbering 
operations; and what results would ensue every man, 
woman and child who has seen Adirondack “lumbered” 
tracts may picture. The proceeds derived from the sale 
of this lumber and set apart for the forest preserve could 
not begin to repair the damage inflicted—it would be irre- 
parable, 

No such proposition as this should become law. The 
public interest demands the defeat of the Brown bill. 

The Forest AND STREAM’S position with respect to Mr. 
Brown’s measure is not in conflict with its advocacy of 
a scientific administration of the State lands. 








NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A BILL recently passed by the New York Legislature 
amends the charter of the New York Zoological Society, 
and grants it enlarged powers. It is now permitted to 
“control zoological parks, gardens or other collections 
for the promotion of zoology and kindred subjects, and 
for the instruction and recreation of the people. Said 
corporation may collect, hold and expend funds for zoo- 
logical research and publication, for the protection of 
wild animal life and for kindred purposes, and may 
promote, form and co-operate with other associations 
with similar purposes, and may purchase, sell or ex- 
change animals, plants and specimens appropriate to the 
objects for which it was created.” 

This enlargement of the powers of the Zoological So- 
ciety ‘is eminently proper and is for the advantage of 
the association, and so of the New York public. As is 
well understood, this corporation is substantially a 
charitable institution, which is managing its park and 
its collections solely for the public benefit. It carries on 
no money-making business, its funds come chiefly from 
contributions by its members, and are expended in such 
a way as to give instruction and pleasure to the residents 
of this city and to those people who may visit it. Its 
managers are animated by public spirit, by a desire to 
give to New York a zoological park which shall be worthy 
of the city, and by an enthusiasm for zoological research 
which makes. it appear to them of the highest importance 
to get together as rapidly as possible a collection of living 
wild animals which all may admire, and some may study. 





THE NEW YORK AQUARIUM. 


THE capacity of the New York Aquarium as a place ot 
popular entertainment and instruction, and as a laboratory 
for the study of marine life has been as yet by no means 
fully developed. Under the direction of Dr. Tarleton H. 
Bean, the Aquarium was administered in a most admir- 
able way to secure the first of these ends—public enter- 
tainment and instruction; ‘but Dr. Bean’s term of service 
was too brief for him to carry into practical effect all that 
he had planned to make the Aquarium as a station for 
scientific research. It is a familiar story how the 
Aquarium was made the spoil of politics by the deposi- 
tion of Dr. Bean to make room for a political heeler. 
There now appears to be a prospect that it may once more 
come under a control which shall be enlightened, intelli- 
gent and public spirited, and that the institution may 
be restored to its former condition and may take its place 
among the important marine laboratories of the world. 
We suggested long ago that the Aquarjum should be 
under the direction of some body wholly independent of. 
politics, as, for example, the Board of Trustees which 
controls the American Museum of Natural History. Just 
such a desirable condition will be attained if the bill which 
was introduced into the Legislature on Monday of this 
week to put the Aquarium in charge of the New York 
Zoological Society shall become a law. The bill provides 
that the Board of Estimate and Apportionment of the 
City of New York may appropriate a further sum of 
$50,000 for the use of the Zoological Society, provided that 
an agreement shall be entered into between the Society 
and the city for the adequate maintenance, extension, 
preservation’ and exhibition of the Aquarium, and for 
furnishing opportunities for study, research and publica- 
tion in connection with the collection. The passage of 
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IV.—Little Fish . 


One glorious windy afternoon Karl and I started with 
our packs for the lean-to over at’ Peadbody’s. The stin 
was bright overhead, and across the sky were scurrying 
big smoky white clouds. The river was very low when 
we came to wade it, and so bot the day that the water 
that leaked into my moccasins was cool and welcome. 
We had made a good seven miles that day before “b’ilin’ ” 
the kettle, and had now quite a good jog before us. We 
climbed up the long hill, that lay away from the river, till 
at a post at the top, which bore the mark of the sled 
ropes, a partridge flew into a tree and we stopped to add 
him to our bundles. Then ahead again through the for- 
est, Karl bringing up the rear. At such times there is 
little conversation. One’s mind is pretty much given 
to where one places one’s feet, and then silence has a 
more golden quality in the woods than in cities. To be 
sure one’s hearers are somewhat limited under’ the pines, 
but the wild things have an unaccountable distaste for 
the human voice that is well-nigh astonishing. To be 
sure, in the books of our childhood, the animals all speak 
quite intelligently, and even if the wolf had des‘gns on 
Red Riding Hood, he was very friendly in manner; and 
one must still feel that the rabbit’s conversations with 
Alice were nothing if not witty. But the big beasts that 
I have seen all seem to think I’d bore them, and were 
bent on escaping. So not until we rested at our little 
brook, where we had camped ten days back, did we ex- 
change more than a word. Karl then told me he had seen 
fresh sign where two caribou had crossed the path, and 
we spoke of their wonderful speed and quiet in passing 
through the woods. I then rehearsed how, a couple of 
years ago, while traveling on a straight stretch of wood 
road, where the great trees arched high overhead and 
the light was religiously dim, two gray forms with their 
antlers glided from among the tree trunks on one, side and 
melted into the shadows of the other side before I could 
think of shooting. We made a running circuit through 
the; woods to head them, before they got started, but in 
vain. It was the last we saw of them. That was a good 
hunt, and sometime I will tell you about it. 

Thus we had had our rest and must shoulder our packs 
again and steal along under the pines. The moose wood 
leaves were gorgeous with red and purple, the yellow- 
ing birches shed their golden showers down upon us, and 
the maples in the swamps stood like flaming red bouquets. 
My friends tell me that the Berkshires are the place to 
see autumn colors; my memory hints to the beauties 
of the New Hampshire hills, where I went to school, but 
they are nothing to the surprises one meets with in the 
forest. I am constrained to put this charm down to the 
background of evergreens, for it is, when all is said and 
done, to the pines, the spruces, the firs and the hem- 
locks that we owe the chief glories of our woods. No 
wonder the Pilgrims journeyed to such a holy land, a land 
where every glen was roofed cathedral-wise with arches 

thic and Romanesque. It is a good thing, likewise; for 
ourselves that so many of our people become Pilgrims, as 
the year rolls round to autumn, to worship at the same 
ancient shrine. It was through such holy places we 
journeyed. Finally the white walls of our little tent ap- 
peared ahead and we unpacked. The bedding is unrolled 
and my sweater hung on a convenient limb. A little tin 
of tea; another of sugar, a third of milk, a fourth of 
butter, a bundle of bread, ditto containing a little square 
of pork, and a slice of caribou steak, all are stored 
away under a clean sheet of birch bark. This leaves only 
salt to be accounted for, and that is found in tin No. 5. 
For utensils we have just one beside the cups, and that is 
the kettle. So much for our furnishings. We found the 
wind was blowing so hard that it was advisable to either 
shift camp or build a wind break, and, considering the 
last to be the easiest, while I gathered a few sticks for 
the fire, Karl cut some bushy tops and laid them where 
they would do the most good. This gave us a door 
yard to our house, and we also found the smoke and ashes 
somewhat lessened in the tent. The next order of busi- 
ness was luncheon of tea and toast and a bit of pork 
frizzled on a stick. Why does one always overeat in the 
woods? We do it sometimes in the city, but it becomes a 
custom outdoors. After the “gorge” was over, I wanted 
nothing more in this world than to lay there on the boughs 
on the broad of my back forever. To be sure, the smoke 
would, occasionally, get in my eyes, and the ashes fell 
lightly on everything, but that mattered little. Life car- 
ried no responsibilities and knew no annoyances just 


But this would not suit Karl, so in very weariness of 
soul I joined him in the skiff on the lake. It was blow- 
ing guns, so we hung to the lee shore. Along in the 
= waters we stole, watching for any sign or motion. 

’s imagination at such times is apt to play queer tricks. 
I believe the very trees go up and down the bank, and 
change places with one another, through much watching 
of them; else why do the black stumps that one marks 
by a certain white birch disappear, and those rusty look- 
ing cedars, why do they prick up their great ears and 
change ends in the water? Finally, the black things and 
the red things and the gray all settled into their proper 
places, and the skiff is run up on the sandy little beach 
near a runway. Now this skiff is a work of art. home- 
made by Karl, and brought in on a sled thirty-odd miles. 
“so as to make his hunting ground happy.” he said. and 
happy it. appeared to be, not only for us, but the animals 
alte. The beach along here, under water, was broken 
with big tracks, and one could see quite a moose road up 
through the trees. On going ashore we found a shack 
used: by Karl some four pre back, and right by the 
deserted door the animals had made their path, despising 
this sign of man’s habitation in the land. After walking 
wp on to'the hills, into a mass of down timber. in which 
there’was some sign. we stopped again at the door of the 
shack and were rmminating on the discomforts of a trap- 
per’s: life, when. Karl slowly raised his arm, and. point- 
ing down among the trees into a patch of sunlight, said: 
“Seethe little fox?” 

“No;” I teplied. 


“Keep quiet,” and we stood still for a moment or two. 
Just, then he crossed..an.opening, and we saw he was 
cireling roundeus. 

“Get the little rifle, Karl,” I said. . 

“Never kill him with the .22; must use big rifle,” he 
replied, in a uraltone’of voice. 

e fox had struck our tfail now, and followed it 
down the path, until, suddenly seeing us, hes 
behind a bush, his two ears and the tip of his nose show- 
ing. I aimed for the shoulders, as néat as I could judge, 
and the little fellow fell on his~ side dead at the dis- 
charge, the seven-millimeter bullet tearing a big hole at 
the close range. We picked him up and carried him to 
the skiff. He was a small one, probably only a year 
old, which accounted for his innocent behavior. Our 
only other amusement that day was an unsuccessful shot 
at a muskrat with the .22. The rat had been cutting 
hay for winter and had a little bundle upon his nose that 
was being pushed home when we saw him, and such is 
the love of destruction that we tried to offer him a 
sacrifice upon the altar of the lake.- He was too smart, 
however. A long swim under water took him in toward 
shore, and although I got more than one chance, the 
little fellow went off under a log to frighten the children 
at home with the story of a new kind of blood-thirsty 
ogre sailing about to kill little musquash that dis- 
obeyed their parents. As night came on we worked up 
the lake nearer camp, and when finally Karl’s zeal per- 
mitted us to return to our feast of bread and tea, with 
caribou steak a-la-birch frizzling stick, it was quite dark. 
A weasel scampered around on a log just outside the fire- 
light, and quite a heavy little animal half-climbed and 
half-fell out of a tree near the path. This, Karl seemed 
to think, was a martin. So that day we only saw “little 
fish,” as Karl calls them. 

As we lay there on the boughs, I asked Karl, “Do you 
catch the weasel?” 

“Yes, of course,” he answered. “They are very fierce 
little fish. They have big claws, bigger than a bear, for 
the heft; long teeth, longer than a lion, for the size. 
They are very revengeful. Everybody that works in 
the lumber woods knows not to hurt a weasel. One night, 
man I work with he find weasel’s nest in old camp and 
turn her out of bed by mistake. He always sleep after- 
ward with a naked knife to his hand, and a blanket 
wrapped around his head, for fear weasel find him and cut 
his throat. The weasel can kill a sheep,” and he rambled 
along and told me about the martin, which he called 
“saple,” and the wolverine, which was not a “little fish” 
at all, but a wild beast. “I shoot one, just one, and he 
was strong as a small little bear, and not so small either.” 
Had he killed any bears? “Yes, a few. but I never took 
no chance with a bear.” 

“Why?” 

“They are too strong. Skins sell high, but the vital 
spot on a bear is his head, and that is hard to hit.” It 
was different in a trap; then he killed them with an ax. 
Like Braithwaite? 

Yes, but out of a trap he wanted all the chances on 
his side. He then told me how he was hurrying down 
a wood road one night at dusk, when suddenly he saw a 
black log rear up beside the path and rest its huge paws 
on a fallen tree some fifty feet away. The black log had 
teeth that crunched and chopped like castanets, and it 
growled and rumbled like a bad-tempered dog. Did he 
shoot? No. He stood perfectly still for a moment and 
saw that the old Snider was in working order, and then 
he backed away and circled through the shadows into the 
wood road again below, keeping a respectable distance from 
that set of teeth. Let me tell you right here what kind 
of a gun Karl’s Snider is. It would delight the heart 
of Mr. Irland. It is long of barrel and straight of stock, 
and shoots a huge soft ball with a wooden peg in it. 
When it strikes, the peg spreads the ball. and to say it 
hits hard is but half the story. It is a pile-driver. And 
yet Karl thinks the only place to hit a bear with this 
cannon is between the eyes. So you see he respects his 
shaggy foe. And any one who has had the honor of 
Mr. Bruin’s acquaintance will agree that he is worthy of 
some respect. 

And so we rested there before our good fire and dis- 
cussed the various kinds of claws and teeth as if we 
were members of the family carnivorous ourselves, and I 
dropped into a doze, thinking these tales were absorb- 
ingly interesting and wondering if it really was so very 
long ago that my ancestors were swinging from the tree 
tops and roaming through the forests. The fire was 
delightfully warming, the tree tops were swaying with a 
gentler motion, and the growing moon was looking 
placidly down upon our little white house under the 
trees. The sand man had long since rubbed his magic 
into our eyes, and that old Greek god and physician with 
the musical name took us snugly into his arms for the 
balmiest of. sleep. 

It. is wonderful to think what things may go by our 
house in the night down the dim aisles of the forest, how 
many gray and brown animal forms may glide through 
the darkness about us, feeding and traveling. It lends a 
fine air of the mysterious to the shadows to feel they 
hide some of the light-footed ones, and then every wind 
that rustles the leaves is like to the march of an army. 
One is ‘quite reconciled to know life is moving abroad 
in the night, and after a little it lends a sense of com- 
panionship to the dark that it is rather pleasant than 
otherwise; and then when the bright sun, that warmer of 
hearts, wakes tis in the morning, it is to a feeling that 
while we have “dwelt in the tents of the Almighty,” the 
éther dwellers have been going about their business as 
usual, irrespective of ourselves. No sun woke us, how- 
ever. Earlier than Aurora, we were astir and found 
Old Boreas the only one on the scene. It took no prophet 
to say that he was out for all day; but there was work to 
do. and the tinte was short. Before daylight we left the 
tent and prowled along the lake shore to. see if “anybody” 
was out. The water was las into the fury of a 
little sea, with whitecaps upon the crest of the waves, 
and a couple of loons were the only ones on hand to 
enjoy the tempest. We awhile meg von Pe 
cold sky, but the beasts. keep under cover in. the 
in such weather, and we saw them. not. 


back to camp a cock partridge tp into a tall spruce 
por SR TRS opt ho 8 from 


- side to side, as) proud: as a peacock and wild as a hawk. 


e 


23 was brought into action, afil”at WE crack 
he flew away over the,-lake, It was.a fair shot and a 


‘bad miss, but worse happetied before the day was over. 


We continued om our = were soon preparing break- 
fast and packing some lunch and a kettle for our still- 
hunt. It was useless. to try the deep woods and swamps 
it was so noisy getting about, so we stuck as closely 
as possible to the wood roads, and as the game invariably 
travel these, in going from one feeding ground to another, 
this really gave us a fair chance. It is curious how 
quickly moose will take to a newly cut path. Before the 
chopper’s track is cold they will pre-empt it, and soon 
it is their road, and they will keep it open enough for their 
purpose. We traveled just such a —_ now plain and 
distinct, and again lost in a tangle of down timber, when 
one was given several choices of direction, but usually 
these converged on the further side. Toward midday it 
grew very hot. My! I was so tired. But, finally, we 
came out in the sunshine on a little brook and found a 
deserted lumber camp before us. The most silent and 
lonely —- in the world is one of these decaying homes 
of man. $ you approach, the water bucket stands by 
the door, the peg on which the latch string is fastened 
stands in its place guarding the low entrance, and may- 
be the door still hangs on its hinges. In the darkness of 
the bunks, full of long-decayed boughs, are spiders and 
mice and things of all degrees of unpleasantness. It is 
much sweeter and more wholesome outside. So we leave 
the rusty stove and its dingy company of benches, etc., 
for the sunlight of the clearing. There we put up a 
flock of partridges, and ashamed I am to say, there was 
oe bird bagged to show for a regular fusilade. Not a 
t 


“Impossible,” said Karl. 

“And if I got a shot at a maose to-day,” I said, “I’d 
miss him.” 

It was something like two hours later that I got my 
shot, and I missed, as has already been told you; but 
tlrere were other trophies carried back from that long 
tramp through the woods and around the lake and along 
the brook that will be ever green among pleasant 
memories, and we all get finally to the place when a 
store of such good things is worth all the moose heads 
in the world. Grorce F. Dominick, Jr. 


A Walk Down South.—XXI1. 


It was a dark night, and my boat was headed straight 
for a great black wall—a ridge with a thin gleam at the 
top where it met the gloom of the sky. A little glimmer 
showed that I was on the surface of the water. I could 
see neither bank, I could not tell where I was going to— 
except that the roar of the water ahead grew louder and 
louder every moment. I drove the boat ahead, determined 
to be over with the rapid as soon as possible. One, two, 
three, four strokes followed; I could hear the water 
rustling along the sides of the boat and dragging under 
the stern. It seemed as if my courage was growing 
strong with my arms. But not for long. Suddenly the 
boat went grinding up on a gravel bar, right in the teeth 
of the roaring waters. 

The boat began to swing around sideways, showing 
that I was in the slick of the water just above and to the 
left of the rapid, where the current quickened for a leap. 
I caught the boat with short, sharp paddle strokes, and 
somehow backed off. The water looked broadest and 
deepest to the left of where I grounded, and-I worked 
that way. I could see a little Coster than when I first 
put the lantern out, but not much. My nerve was badly 
shaken; nevertheless I headed down stream again as 
near the center as I could, to go on. In less than three 
paddle strokes, however, I ran quartering into a snag 
with half a score of horns on it, all of which were 
pointed down stream, fortunately. The loud grapplin 
of the wood apres my boat was too much for me. { 
gripped one of the branches as I was passing it and 
net held 

eld on to the branch a long while, trying to spy out 
the secrets of the darkness. I could see aioe ae the 
dim banks and the black heights straight ahead. I waited 
for the panic into which I had been falling since ground- 
ing to subside, and then tried to think what I had best 
do. It was hard to go ahead into the unknown dangers 
and roarings, and it was not pleasant to think of turning 
back from what would probably prove to be easy running 
by daylight. 

How tong I took to decide the question I don’t know, 
but I concluded, at last, that there was one sefe thing 
to do, and that was to go to the bank and wait for day, 
regardless of heroics. This I succeeded in doing, after 
some hard paddling, landing on the west side. 

I tied the rope to a fence post, took my rubber blanket 
and spread it on a sandbar, put on some more clothes, 
laid down my_wooden blanket, drew the tent sides over 
all, then crawled under. The sand was cold, being a 
mere drift formed behind a bush in the last high tide 
or freshet, so I changed and put one tent side under me 
on top of the rubber blanket. 

It took me some time to get fixed comfortably. I had 
to put on more stockings and tie a woolen shirt for a 
night cap, for instance, but at last I dozed away and 
slept. ce or twice the blankets rolled off when I 
turned over, and the cold awakened me. But it was a 
refreshing sleep, which lasted till after daybreak. 

My things picked up, the ice broke out the craft and all 
ras took a look at the place that had unnerved me 
by noise it made. The boat had grounded on an 
island, round one side of which was a little chute with 
some dancing water. But on the other side in. which 
was the snag, was a boat chute, formed by making a V 
dam, with the apex left off. Even by daylight I chose to 
take the little chute on the o ite side, with the chance 
of grounding rather than teat of a wreck among the 
stones, where the water broke after passing the ends of 
the wing dams, it being low water. 

I started the"day was a - , and after I had 

e the gravel bar at the foot of the 

behind the island, I had a chance to see as 
lay coming as one would wish. - Passing the 


tree-grown ridge, which I saw the night before, th 
pte out with many-hued splenday— dark lead Siesta 
blinding glow of th sun in lines and masses— 
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dip of the paddle was a delight. The Baltimore orioles 
were a every direction, on the distant ridges, and 
near by; the crows were flying and cawing. Now and 
then I could see a stall bird, ground sparrow, tiny 
warbler and the like. For an hour or so I drifted and 
paddled on, and then suddenly I remembered that I hadn’t 
eaten any supper the night before and was forgetting my 
breakfast. I became ravenous at once. The nearest 
house was a log one, and I headed for it. It was Town- 
send’s, and though they had eaten hours before, she would 
get breakfast for me. The corn bread, coffee, plank- 
salted pork and fruit tasted good. I ate heartily and a 
good deal, before I started on again. : 

I crossed a couple of low fish dams, and then came 
to a pretty bad one, almost as bad as the one back at 
Mendota. At Squire Casson’s house they told me that it 
was best to run close to a big rock near the center. The 
drop was nearly three feet in two feet. I stopped and 
ate dinner first. Squire Casson said, “We can’t give 
you much; just meat and corn bread and coffee.” But 
on the table were molasses, fruits and pickles. It was a 
fine meal. I felt more like jumping the dam then. 

With nothing but myself and paddle in the -boat, I 
headed for the left of the big rock, hit the slick, a mo- 
ment when it seemed as if my heart had stopped falling 
with me, and then I sprawled down through the shoal, still 
safe in the boat. - 

I bade the Squire good-bye at the lower landing, asking 
how much I owed him for the dinner. “Nothing,” he re- 
plied. “We've got a son traveling somewhere; we don’t 
know where. You are welcome to his share of our table.” 

The river water was green, a filmy, ethereal liquid, 
seemingly too buoyant to float the wooden hulk that was 
carrying me. It scarcely held up reflections in many 
places, the images losing themselves, more than half, in it. 

There were ledges of rock again on this day, the sides 
of the stream were broken and rough, the banks high 

and beautiful, with tufts of drift in the bank side willows 
' —not the flowing, weeping willow, but a coarser, more 
brittle, sort. 

I was watching out for smallpox now. Several cases 
were réported in various places throughout the region, and 
the river flowed past one of the houses which had been 
“flagged off” or quarantined. It wasn’t pleasant to have 
to approach the dread disease, and there was no telling 
if it was all located. 

The afternoon waned, and I thought to stop at Hilton, 
but ran past it unawares, I stopped to ask about it, and 
a young woman said I was miles below the town. The 
gap on the right side up the river, she said, led to Hilton. 
My interest in the Otter house, a great cavity in a rock, 
and in the Big Alley, a vast, cracked boulder, had made 
me miss the town. Her husband was away, but W. H: 
Hart was the next man on the left bank; he would take 
me in probably. But I’d better not stop at the next house 
below Mr. Hart’s, because smallpox was there. I made 
certain to stop at Mr, Hart’s, half a mile from the in- 
fected house. ‘ 

In 1885 Hart caught what he believes to be the last 
beaver on the Holston River. He saw where it had felled 
a tree, and set steel traps in the water where the animal 
landed. Rabbits are not numerous there this winter; a 
snowstorm last April killed many of the young. In the 
morning I started on at 9:15 o’clock, with Hart’s Shoal 
and smallpox to watch out for. Hughes had told me 
to look out for that shoal. It proved to be a mere gravel 
bank, with a three-foat fall down a steep slope, a broad 
ripple with a channel four or five inches deep, which I 
easily followed, though it “took a right smart water 
man to keep off the island.” ‘Rough water” has a differ- 
ent meaning on the Holston to what it does on an Adiron- 
dack loggers’ stream. I wished many times that I could 
show the Holston River men the log drivers at work on 
the West Canada in their batteaux, and on the log jams. 
I fancy there would be more than one “pshaw!” of sur- 
prise. 

The orioles were singing all around again this morning. 
bringing reveries of spring in which I lost sense of time 
and direction. Often I had the feeling that I was lost— 
an odd sensation to have in a flowing river with no forks 
to choose. Several times I stopped paddling and let the 
current carry me along, to be sure that I was going with 
and not against the river. The crooks and twists of the 
stream were wonderful. : 

I came around one bend into a suspicious still water. 
Far ahead I heard a roar. I paddled down to a hundred 
yards of a brink and landed for a look. It was the dam 
at Holston Bridge, and the worst yet. At the mill I 
was told that a 15-foot log had been washed out in the 
center and that I could go down there. I could see the 
green slick break into white 10 feet below the fall. I 
took my duffle out of the boat, pulled my belt a notch 
tighter and headed for the green roll, where it slacked 
away over the dam. A twig marked the break in the 
dam. The curves looked pretty high, and the closer I 
got to them the worse they seemed. But I let it go. The 
bow dipped under for a gallon of water, and then away 
went the boat, dancing and oe but answering the 
paddle to the inch. ith my duffle in the boat again, 
away I went, eating my lunch while the water carried me 
onward. The excitement at the dam * gave me a good 
appetite. 

At 1:45 o'clock P. M. I passed the mouth of Moccasin 
"Creek. eer far I had come there was no telling. On 
land, I had found distances varying from three to five 
miles in regard to places ten or twelve miles away. Now 
men a mile apart called the distances from ten to twenty 
miles apart, usually eoentty exaggerating them, as well as 
the danger of river travel. — 

Along in the afternoon, miles below the red flags that 
marked the smallpox, I came to a great brick house with a 
wide varanda, large white pillars, a sort of Mt. Vernon 
look to the place, and far back led an extension. There 
was a fancy spring house in the wide yard, large trees 
round about and a worthy old fence. I was tired and 

. Here was a real hern mansion, one of the 
had seen. I was about to approach it, then I 
on past it, round a bend and down the river, 
ing back at the tree-screened place for a mile. One 
disturb the repose and mystery of such a place. 
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my memory. 


At 4 in the afternoon I reached Dickenson’s dam, so 
called because a man of that name lives at the place. It 
was erected by a Cincinnati (?) man for “fishing pur- 
poses.” . There is a trap in it, and no apron for the fish to 
climb over it, as the law demands. The result is, some 
law Suits. I had to pull my boat around the end of it in 
the morning, which I did with Dickenson’s assistance. 
— at Dickenson’s over night. Among other things 
he said: 

“T s’pose you noticed that big brick house up the river 
when you came down?” 

“Yes,” I said, eagerly. 

“Well, sir, that’s got a spring house with four pipes 
coming into, and four different kinds of water running 
into the same bowl. They built that house for a watering 


place.” 


So my dream of aristocracy vanished in a summer 
resort hotel. 

“What might your name be?” I was asked. I told him. 

“Yes, I’ve got a man here named Spears to work for 
me.” 

*So-0?” I said. “Is he a good man?” 

“Yes, right faithful sort of a fellow.” 

“Maybe he’s a relative of mine.” 

“Don’t think so. Either he’ll have to change his color 
or you'll have to change yours. He’s a red-bone nigger.” 

Raymonp S. Spears. 


Floating on the Missouri.—V. 


THE name of our camping places, Surgeon Island, re- 
minded us that we had promised a medical friend the head 
and skin of a sturgeon, a most repulsive-looking and ill- 
flavored fish. Accordingly, we put out a line of well- 
baited hooks from the stern of the boat, but found them 
intact in the morning. Sturgeon, cat and other fish of 
the upper Missouri are rarely caught later than Septem- 
ber, and it is said they go far down stream to winter. 

We got an early start from this camp, leaving the island 
before we could well see the channel; but I knew that 
there were no rapids for many a mile to come, and there 
would be no difficulty in getting off a shoal should we 
happen to.run aground. There was some fog on the 
water which for a time enabled us to get quite close to 
numerous flocks of ducks and geese before they raised, 
but I was too busy rowing to keep warm to try for a 
shot. Sah-né-to, muffled in various cloaks and shawls, 
was shivering until the sun finally appeared and cast its 
welcome rays into the valley. Three miles below Sturgeon 
Island the valley suddenly widens out and the slopes are 
more gentle, the south one supporting several pine groves 
of large extent. Just where the semi-cafion ends a splen- 
did grove capping a hill quite near the river tempted me 
ashore, for I felt sure that it sheltered some deer. When 
we landed the bar was all cut up by their sharp hoofs, 
and, alas! for my plans, there were also the tracks of a 
good-sized grizzly deeply sunk in the mud. Sah-né-to 
saw them before she got quite out of the boat and prompt- 
ly returned to her place in the stern. There was no 
need for me to ask why. “If you are afraid,” I said, 
“come with me. I believe I can find a buck up there in 
the timber.” 

She shook her head and looked away across the river. 

“Well, then,” I continued, “you stay here and let me 
go; if a bear should happen along, you can push out into 
the stream.” 

“You well know,” she replied, “that I cannot handle 
the oars. Let us go on; we still have a little meat and 
the goose. There are plenty of deer ahead.” 

We went on. Sah-né-to is very much afraid of bears. 
Not that she has ever had any experience with them; 
her people tell some wonderful tales of their ferocity and 
cunning, and, of course, she believes them all. Another 
mile brought us to the mouth of Snake Creek, entering 
the river through a long, wide, sage brush flat. Up its 
barren valley, away to the north, we got a glimpse of the 
pine-clad buttes and bluffs near its source, where there 
are great numbers of mule deer. Although this stream 
is named Snake Creek, I doubt the rattlers being more 
plentiful in its vicinity than elsewhere in these bad lands; 
they are pretty evenly distributed and very numerous. We 
saw none, as they had gone into their “dens” for the 
winter. 

Five miles below this point we came to Cow Creek, or 
Middle Creek, as Sah-né-to calls it, the mention of which 
the night before had prompted her reminiscences of 
other days. I also have some reminiscences of the place, 
for it was here that I got one of the bad scares of my 
life. It was on that same trip up the river on the ice, be- 
fore mentioned. We had run out of blankets down at our 
Carroll trading post, and with an English half-breed 
named John Hudson, I was sent up to the mouth of the 
Judith to procure as many as possible from another 
trader. The up trip was uneventful. On our way we 
camped one night in the Cow Island bottom in one of 
the best fortified cabins I ever saw. It had bastions and 
loopholes, and was connected with an Indian-proof stable 
by an underground passageway. Its owners had deserted 
it and we took possession for the time. We were success- 
ful in getting all the blankets our two small, home-made 
sleds would hold. and started back. About 4 o'clock we 
came to Snake Creek and noticed a great many buffalo 
moving uneasily about the flat and crossing the river to 
the south side. As we went on they became more 
plentiful, great herds thundering down the hills from. the 
north, crossing over and rushing madly up the south side 
of the valley. Occasionally we heard the booming of 
guns. A couple of weeks before this some Assinaboines 
had wantonly killed a woodhawk named Koontz, and 
his friends having caught two of the murderers, promptly 
strung them up to the nearest tree. Consequently. there 
was bad blood between that tribe and the whites. This 
was a favorite hunting ground with the Assinaboines. and 
we concluded that they were the people behind the flying 
buffalo. “If we can only reach that cabin, John.” I said, 
“we can stand ’em off.” . 

“Yes,” he replied, “if we can only get there first. Let’s 
pound ’em on the back.” 

And we did. -We were still two miles from the cabin 
by the shortest cut, which was to leave the winding 
river and strike directly across the flat. We found a 
place to get up the bank, and then lashed our ponies into 
a dead run, and the way we bounced through and over the 
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sage brush must have been a sight. But long before we 
got to the cabin a number of mounted Indians came down 
out of the hills between it and us, and our haven of 
refuge was cut off. We slackened our gait at ence. 
There was no possibility of ovrunning them, so out- 
wardly bold, but inwardly very badly scared, we kept on 
our course. “If it wasn’t for these blankets,” John said, 
“they might possibly let us go; but when they see them 
*twill be all day with us.” 

_The Indians were quite near us by this time, and I 
picked up my Winchester, cocked it, and laid it across 
my knees. I can’t say what my thoughts were, except 
that I was afraid, and at the same time angry. I decided 
to shoot at the first hostile movement on their part. They 
were now w:thin a few yards. I was not looking at their 
faces, but at their rifles slung across the pommels of 
their saddles, when a brown hand was outstretched to- 


-ward me, and I heard a familiar voice say: “How! How! 
‘Appekunny.” 


I could hardly believe my eyes. Why, ’twas my old 
friend Red-bird’s-tail sitting there on his horse and grin- 
ning. I jumped off my sled and shook hands with him. 
“John,” I said to my wondering companion, “we are safe; 
these are my old friends, the Piegans.” He gave a long 
sigh of relief. “I thought,” he said, “that I would never 
see my old womans any more.” 

So instead of being shot and furnishing material for 
a scalp dance, we camped with friends that night, for 
the whole tribe was just behind the chief and the few that 
rode with him, and the flat was soon dotted with their 
lodges and horse herds. From one place we were called 
to another to feast on pummican, stewed berries, broiled 
tongues and other Indian delicacies, and we ate so much 
that we could not sleep when bedtime came. During 
the evening Red-bird’s-tail asked why we were going so 
fast when they first saw us, and I coolly lied and said 
that we were cold and hurrying to the cabin to get warm. 
It will never do to let an Indian think you know such a 
thing as fear. I tried to get the tribe to accompany us 
down the river, expatiating upon the large herds of 
buffalo and other game in the vicinity of our post. “The 
Crees are with you,” they replied, “also there is much 
liquor. We would drink and quarrel, with them, and, 
while we can whip them, many good lives here would 
be uselessly wasted. To-morrow we cross here for the 
headwaters of the Yellow River.” 

In the days of river transportation few steamboats 
went above this point after the June raise had passed, as 
the river was too swift and shallow for them. Unloading 
cargo here, it was taken overland by large “bull’’ and 
mule freighting outfits to Fort Benton, and the mining 
camps beyond. A book might be written about the ad- 
ventures of the freighters along the trail. War parties 
always infested it, and sometimes got the scalps and 
plunder they were seeking. 

It was near the mouth of this creek that the Nez Perces 
crossed the Missouri on their memorable march across a 
part of Washington and Idaho, under the leadership of 
Chief Joseph in 1877. At the time a few soldiers and 
citizens, a dozen men in all, were guarding some Govern- 
ment freight. They saw the Indians crossing and lost no 
time in preparing for the worst, digging breastworks and 
making barricades of sacks of flour. At sundown the 
Indians opened fire from the hills, only a couple of hun- 
dred yards distant, and twice during the night charged 
the camp, but were driven back with serious loss each 
time, the whites losing only one man. In the morning 
the whole tribe pulled out disgusted, only to fall into the 
hands of General Miles a few days later. Some distance 
up Cow Creek they plundered a large freight outfit, taking 
such goods as they wanted and burning the rest with the 
wagons and harness. The freighters managed to escape 
by good luck and hard riding. 

We beached the Good Shield at the mouth of Cow 
Creek, and going up on the flat sought in vain for the 
fortified cabin; not a stick of it remained. Then we 
climbed the rocky buttes, where the Nez Perces had opened 
fire on the freight guards. Here and there we found 
many small piles of rocks behind which they had cached, 
and numerous cartridge shells of .50, .45 and .44 caliber. 
We took a few of the shells as a memento of the place. 
and then returned to the boat. 

A mile further on, and half a mile below themouthof Calf 
Creek, another small stream coming in from the north, I 
pointed out to Sah-né-to the place where I had fired my 
last shot at buffalo. On our way down the river the 
merning after camping with the Piegans, I noticed a 
yearling standing alone in the sage brush and shot it. I 
distinctly heard the bullet thud into it, but the animal 
never flinched nor moved. and I was about to shoot 
again when it suddenly collapsed and fell in its tracks. 
Whether or not I had a premonition that it was my last 
buffalo, with John’s aid I skinned it intact, leaving the 
horns and hoofs on the hide. Later I had it tanned 
and gaudily painted, Indian fashion, and sent it to an 
Eastern friend for safe keeping. He has it yet, and after 
all these years it is his by rights. 

At the head of Cow Island, a few hundred yards down, 
we had no little difficulty in finding enough water to carry 
us over the shoal, which extends from it clear across to 
the north shore. What channel there is runs parallel 
with it, and about fifty feet from the shore. We saw 
many deer tracks on its sandy bars, whitetail, of course, as 
the mule, deer do not live in the timbered bottoms and 
islands, coming down to the river only when in need of 
water. 

The general course of the river along here is south of 
east. A mile or so below Cow Island, however, # 
turns sharply west of south, rounds a high, narrow ridge 
and then turns back east of north, making a bend of 
five miles, which is only a mile across. The south side 
of the valley around the bend is densely timbered, and at 
the heads of the coulées are cut walls of sandstone, of a 
much darker color than that above the mouth of the 
Judith. There should be some mountain sheep up among 
the rocks and breaks, and the timber certainly shelters 
aay deer, for we saw their trails leading down to the 
shore. 

Passing the bend, we came to Dry Island, so named 
because the passage between it and the south shore has 
filled up, water now standing only in pools, where once 
was a deep channel. It was time for lunch, and we went 
ashore, looking around a little before we sat down te 
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eat. We-had both seen some deer sign during our wan- 
derings, but nothing to equal that we found here. Around 
the pools of dead water, and the whole length of the 
alternately muddy and sandy old channel, there wasn’t a 
place as large as one’s hand that did not bear the im- 
pression of a deer’s foot. Most of them were made by 
mule deer, but there were also numbers of whitetail 
tracks. Back from the channel is a high cut bank at the 
edge of the flat, and at each place it could be climbed the 
deer had made.a wide dusty trail. 

While sitting on the bow of the boat eating our lunch, a 
whitetail doe and her fawns came out of the timber and 
several hundred yards below us, and after drinking fed 
around on the shore for some time. The fawns were in 
high spirits, and did some bucking and kicking which 
would have made a broncho ashamed of himself. We 
did not molest them, and they finally went quietly back 
into the brush. It was here, after lunch, that we found 
the first signs of a disease which had killed many white- 
tail deer during the summer. In a small open park in 
the timber lay a magnificent buck, in the willows a fawn, 
and on the outer shore a two-year-old doe. The two 
latter had been dead a long time, the buck not more than 
three weeks. What this disease was no one has been able 
to tell with certainty. It was local, extending, so far as 
I could learn, only from Cow Island to the mouth of the 
Fourchette, one hundred miles by river, and did not affect 
the mule deer at all. Mr. Jas. Gibson, who has lived on 
the river for thirty years, claims that it was not a disease, 
but that the mortality was caused by eating the bulb of 
a weed which is poisonous, The leaves of the plant are 
not poisonous, and in ordinary years, he says, the bulb 
is so firmly imbedded in the soil that in eating the leaves 
the deer do not pull it up and eat it too. This season, 
however, was exceptionally wet and rainy, and as a con- 
sequence many deer died from eating it, as they easily 
pulled up the whole plant. For proof, Mr. Gibson cites 
the wet summer of 1886, when many whitetail died the 
same way. The only post-mortem I heard of was made 
by Mr. Mark Frost, a rancher who lives near the mouth 
of the Musselshell River. Out hunting one day, he shot 
two fawns, which slowly rose up out of the sage brush 
and stood stupidly staring at him. When he came to 
cut them open, he found that their milt was congested and 
that their stomachs contained a viscid, ill-smelling, yel- 
lowish fluid. He did not take the meat. The mortality 
began in June, and ended in October with the dying 
of the plants and other growths from the effect of frost, 
another point which seems to sustain Mr. Gibson’s theory. 
Whatever the cause, the deer died very suddenly after 
being taken sick, as evidenced by the good condition of 
those found. Anthrax is the only disease known which 
kills so suddenly, and had it been that, the mule deer, 
bighorn, antelope and cattle along the river would get 
it, too. 

Leaving our lunching place, we pushed off, and a 
stretch of swift water took us quickly down around a 
bend and in-sight of Crescent and Grand islands. We 
arrived at the head of the latter about 1 o’clock, and 
having made twenty-five miles since daylight, decided to 
camp. This is one of the largest islands on the river, a 
mile and a half long and half a mile wide. At its upper 
end there is a magnificent grove of tall old cotton- 
woods, and a growth of smaller timber completely belts it. 
The rest of the island is a level plain, covered with 
buck brush and tall grasses. We soon had the tent up 
under a large cottonwood, and then proposed a hunt 
up in the breaks of the south side of the valley, for 
mule deer. There were numerous tracks and trails of 
whitetail where we were, also more wolf signs than in 
any place we had yet seen, but after finding the dead 
deer on Dry Island, we did not care especially for that 
kind of meat. 

Directly opposite the island a long high-cut bank shuts 
off sight of anything beyond it. After crossing the river 
we were obliged to walk up the shore some distance to 
find a place where we could climb it, but when we did 
finally arrive on the summit, a typical view of the Bad 
Land country was spread out before us; long ridges and 
deep coulées sloping up for miles; hills of blue clay ab- 
solutely devoid of vegetation; here and there patches of 
juniper brush and groves of pine, especially in the heads 
of the coulées, and back of them cut walls of sandstone. 
We started up the nearest ridge, following a well-beaten 
game trail. After traveling a mile or more we stopped to 
rest a bit, and I caught sight of a deer as it was entering 
a pine grove at the head of a short lateral coulée not 
far away. We were not long in getting to the lower edge 
of it, but there was so much underbrush that I did not 
like to go in, fearing that I would scare the animal out 
without getting sight of it; so I decided to circle around 
to the upper edge of the timber and have Sah-né-to try 
to drive it to me. Another climb of half a mile and I 
stood on the top of a high cliff; at its foot there was a 
boulder-strewn slope of some fifty yards, and then the 
pines. I waved my hat to Sah-né-to, saw her start into 
the timber, and then sat down to await the result of my 
plan. In order to have this story read right, I suppose I 
ought to make my pencil say that the deer suddenly 
bounded out of the timber several hundred yards away 
and ran as fast as it could, and that at the crack of 
my trusty rifle it gave a convulsive spring and fell dead. 
What really did happen was this: I had been looking 
over the ridges and groves to my left, trying to spot 
some game, and again turning my attention to the busi- 
ness in hand, was surprised to see five deer, one of them 
a good-sized buck, standing on the slope right under me 
and looking curiously into the timber from which they 
had likely just emerged. Back and forth they swung their 
great ears, and occasionally stamped the ground with 
their forefeet. I allow that it was unfair, but we needed 
meat, and I took a careful sight.on the buck’s back just 
back of its withers and dropped him. The othesr made 
a few jumps, but did not know which way to run, until 
I threw a rock at them and shouted, when they hurried 
away along the edge of the timber and turned up the 
nearest coulée, 

I was obliged to f° back several hundred yards to 
get around the end of the cliff, and by the time I got to 
the fallen deer Sah-né-to appeared a little further on. 
She said she had heard the deer run when she scared 
them up, and remarked that she had found an old “war 
house.” 


The buck was larger than I thought when I saw him 


from the cliff, and still very fat, for the rutting season 
had barely commenced. He was too heavy to be packed 
whole, so I skinned out the forequarters and hung them 
on the nearest tree. But before starting back the “war 
house” had to be inspected. It stood in the thickest 
part of the timber, and was a large ‘one, some sixteen feet 
in diameter inside. Like all others of its kind, ’twas* built 
of a number of long poles set up cone shape. The many 
layers of pine and balsam boughs which had covered it 
had long since slipped down and decayed, and the flooring 
of brush was in a like condition. We poked around in- 
side where the warriors had sat and slept, hoping to find 
some little trinket they had lost or forgotten, but all we 
found were some mice-gnawed ribs of deer or mountain 
sheep. There are hundreds of these “war houses” hidden 
in the breaks of the Missouri, or rather, there were. Most 
of them have fallen down and rotted away. They were 
built by parties of Indians on the warpath in order to 
screen the flame of their fire from observant eyes, and 
also as a protection from the cold and storms. We won- 
dered what tribe had built this one, where they were 
bound, and what had been their success. More than like- 
ly they had their eyes on some “woodhawk’s” little band 
of horses, and perchance secured’ them and his scalp also. 

Although I packed but half the deer, my back and 
shoulders ached before I finally dropped it in the boat. 
There was ample time to get in the remainder before 
dark, but Sah-né-to rightly said that there were other 
days. So we rowed across to camp. 

After dinner I set out to explore the island, walking 
down through the center to its lowest point. Trails of 
the whitetail were everywhere, and at every step I ex- 
pected to see some of the animals jump up, for their 
mahy beds in the grass and low buck brush showed that 
they passed a part of their time in the open. Then I 
remembered the wolf trails on the shore. Wolves know 
the runways of game as well as human lovers of the 
chase, and better. Here, for instance, unless they were 
to swim the river, deer cross to and from the island only 
at its head, where a shallow, gravelly ford separates it 
from the north shore. All along behind it the sluggish 
water has a bottom of fathomless soft mud, which they 
do not attempt to cross. Knowing this, the wolves secure 
their prey by watching the runway, while several of their 
companions drive the island. All the way down, and 
back by the north shore, I never saw a deer. Where the 
runway crossed the sandy bar and entered the water were 
the imprints of flying feet, both deer and wolves. Could 
I have crossed over I doubt not that I would have found 
some freshly gnawed bones and bits of hide. 

At the lower point of the island I found some recent 
beaver cuttings, and also some moccasin tracks in the 
mud. From the shape of the latter I knew that they 
were of Cree make, and concluded that there was a camp 
of Cree breeds somewhere in the vicinity. Alas; for the 
beaver. They have been protected by law for a long 
time, but every year their number grows less and less. 

APPEKUNNY. 


The New York Forest Preserve. 


FoLLow1nc is the text, practically in full, of the me- 
morial addressed to the Legislature by the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation, setting forth the 
convincing reasons for the rejection of the measures to 
open the State forest preserve to the lumbermen. It will 
be remembered that in 1895 the same organization con- 
ducted a most vigorous campaign to defeat a proposed 
amendment which would have surrendered the forests to 
the pulp men. This new presentation of the facts and 
governing principles involved is deserving of careful 
reading. 





Rooms of the 
New York Board of Trade and Transportation. 
New York, March 8, 1902. 


To His Excellency, the Governor, and the Honorable, the 
Senate and Assembly of the State of New York: 

The New York State Constitution, Article VII., Sec- 
tion 7, reads as follows: . 

“The lands of the State, now owned or hereafter ac- 
quired, constituting the forest preserve as now fixed 
by law, shall be forever kept as wild forest lands. They 
shall not be leased, sold or exchanged, or be taken by any 
corporation, public or private, nor shall the timber there- 
on be sold, removed or destroyed.” 

This provision became a part of the fundamental law 
of the State, and went into effect Jan. 1, 1895. 

A brief statement of the conditions which led to its 
recommendation and adoption will be in order at this time 
when measures are pending in the Legislature designed 
to radically change the constitution and policy of the 
State in this respect. 

Forty years ago the relation of the forests to the ma- 
terial welfare of the people was very imperfectly under- 
stood. They were regarded primarily as the source of 
the lumber supply only, and this was thought to be inex- 
haustible. Incidentally, the forests were regarded as the 
sportsman’s: paradise, and as the environment most favor- 
able for the restoration of health impaired by certain 
diseases, or as a sanitarium, 

Therefore, the lumberman cagried on his operations for 
years without restriction, stripping the mountain slopes 
of their timber until it dawned upon the people that the 
supply was limited, and the total destrucion of he forests 
‘was near. 

~The effects of this wholesale tree cutting became ap- 
parent in the spring freshets which, coming from the 
melting snows, rushed down the steep declivities, inundat- 
ing the valleys, and carrying the alluvial deposits of the 
ages into the rivers, leaving the rocks behind bare and in- 
capable of renewing their verdure. In the heated summer 
months, no longer tempered by the forests and the soil no 
longer capable of holding in reserve the waters of the 
melting snow and spring rains, and of giving them out as 
formerly in constant but economic flow, the streams be- 
came contracted or dried up and the Hudson River 
showed that man had taken from it the supply which 
nature had provided. The water supply of the canals 
also was diminished, and their very.existehce threatened. 

These warnings were heeded by’ public-spirited men, 
and steps taken to enlighten the people on the true relation 
of the forests to their interests. 

Vast interests which had secured strong hold upon the 


re es? 


wooded lands of the State were threatened by the grow- 
ing sentiment which favored a restriction of lumbering 
operations. ; : . 

Their united influence in opposing measures of relief 
was felt in the State Legislature, and years passed before 
y, substantial progress toward reform could be attained. 

he dissemination of information on the subject and 
the claims of the forests for protection, supported by an 
enlightened public opinion, at last preven and in 1885 
an act was passed creating a State Forest Commission. 

The law itself gave expression to the actuating spirit 
and underlying principle of the legislation in substantially 
the same language as that of Article VII., Section 7, of 
the Constitution. 

Popular movements lack the elements of constancy 
and endurance. Resting in a sense of security produced 
by the enactment of this law, and trusting in the wisdom 
and good faith of the Commission, public vigilance was 
relaxed, while all those interests which had corporate or 
private gain in view worked unceasingly to break down 
the protection afforded by the law. Year by year the act 
was amended under these influences, and in 1893 not a 
vestige remained except that, like a wolf guarding a 
sheepfold, the Commission ‘still existed to receive the de- 
nunciation of those who had brought it into being. It 
became apparent that the fruits of many years of labor 
might be lost by a single year of inattention and inaction, 
because any Legislature may undé6 all that its predeces- 
sors have done. 

The following pertinent paragraph is quoted from a re- 
port published in 1894 by the Committee on Legislaticn 
of the New York Board of Trade and Transportation: 


It is nobody’s business to stand guard over statute laws; we 
have no governmental or political organization that is charged 
with the duty of guardianship in this region as England has. We 
look in vain for any organism in the State to protect the general 
law from change or invasion at the dictate of private interests. It 
may be said that this is part of the duty of Congress and the State 
Legislature. True, but the duty of initiation and watchfulness 
is one that must be coupled for the habitual exercise, with re- 
sponsibility, and to charge a whole body, constantly dissolving 
into its constituent elements, with the duty of initiation and watch- 
fulness, is practically to charge nobody with it. 


Holding this view, therefore, of the relation of the 
Legislature to existing law, and distrusting alike their 
cwn constancy in watchfulness, and the good faith of the 
Forest Commission, the friends and advocates of the 
forests decided to secure, if possible, the adoption of a 
provision in the State Constitution which would stand 
as a wall of protection between the State forests and those 
who had sought their destruction. Thereupon the Com- 
mittee on Forestry of the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation submitted to the Constitutional Con- 
véntion of 1894 the draft of an amendment, and Article 
VII., Section 7, above quoted, was the result. © 

From sothe four hundred proposed amendments which 
were considered by the Constitutional Convention only 
thirty-three were adopted, and Article VII., Section 7, 
was the only one which had the distinction of approval 
by the unanimous vote of the delegates. 

* * * ok * * 

The question of forest preservation is one which cannot 
be mastered in the busy and brief period of a legislative 
session. Statements made to members and legislative 
committees are wholly upon honor, and too often only 
one side is presented and that in the most pleasing way 
possible. These conditions and methods favor erroneous 
conclusions, and it is a matter of congratulation and sur- 
prise. most creditable to the Legislature, that so few 
serious legislative blunders are made. 

The facts and conditions herein referred to are best 
known to the members of the Legislature themselves. 

The question arises, therefore, and this committee feels 
warranted in urging it upon the consideration of the 
Legislature, with all respect for the wisdom of that body, 
is it safe in the present condition of knowledge on the 
forest question to confide the care of the forests to the 
Legislature, as provided shall be done in the pending 
Constitutional amendments ? 

If, perchance, the present Legislature is better informed 
than its predecessors and therefore better qualified to 
handle the forest question, is there any assurance that he 
Legislature of two or three years hence will be quali- 
fied to legislate upon it wisely? Therein is the danger. 

Is it wise to break down the safeguards erected and 
now existing in Article VII., Section 7, of the State Con- 
stitution, until such time in the future as the knowledge 
of forest care and preservation shall have become more 
universal, as the result of the study and experiments now 
proceeding, and which shall then make clear what changes 
are practicable, wise and safe? 

The undersigned committee thinks it very unsafe and 
unwise, and urge upon all members of the Legislature and 
State officials as well as private citizens a careful consider- 
ation of this very important question. 

Lest lack of confidence in previous Forest Commissions 
may be considered unwarranted, the committee takes the 
liberty of referring — briefly to their conduct in con- 
nection with Article VII., Section 7, of the Constitution. 

By what influences moved it cannot be said, but in 
December, 1894, on the eve of the taking effect of Art'cle 
VIL, Section 7, of the Constitution, the Forest Commis- 
sion met and took action to grant a certain railroad com- 
pany the right of way through the State forests which 
the amendment a week later would close to them. The 
proposed grant had just before been denied by the Land 
Board after a hearing of the case. A peremptory in- 
junction by the Supreme Court against the action of the 
Commission prevented the consummation of the grant 
until the amendment took effect. and this deliberate at- 
tempt by the Commission to ciréumvent the expressed 
purposes of the people was prevented. 

Not content, however, the Commission, before the new 
Constitution was two weeks old, consented to the intro- 
duction in the Legislature of an amendment designed to 
eliminate the intent of the forest preserve provision. No 
opposition was then made, and, after passing two Legis- 
latures, this proposed amendment came before the people 
at the polls two years later with the open support of the 
Forest Commission, which issued an official appeal to the 
public in its behalf. This attempt to open the forests 
eee intes defeated es oe Article VII., Section 7, sus- 
tained in its original form by a majority of near! 
votes, the largest majority ever given in this Suiwieo 
any question or candidate, either State or National; ~ 
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itself an and unsafe custodian of the interests of the 
State with reference to the. Forest and no ex- 


pianationn. can in say: degree. excise thele failure to dis- 
cern the public will. It was another deliberate attempt 
to defy the public will and deceive the people, but it failed 
so to do. It has been said above that no < ition was 
made in the Legislature to this amendment: That is true. 
The question of making opposition was considered and 
decided in the negative for the express p se of leav- 
ing the Legislature to act upon its own jplgnett or as 
it might be influenced by the Forest Commission, and 
thus to test the safety and wisdom of confiding the inter- 
ests of the forests in the care of the Legislature and the 
Commission, This test proved the fact that the Forest 
Commission did not protect the forests, that the isla- 
ture confided too mych in the Commission, that the State 
officials were poweriens or too willing to aid the ever 
active forces of forest destruction, and that to the people 
alone could be confided the protection of their interests in 
this respect as now provided in the Constitution. 

Referring more particularly to the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment, Assembly No. 646, introduced by Mr. 
G. Davis, and those with similar provisions introduced by 
Senator Brown, Senate No. 159, and Senate No. 389, your 
attention is respectfully called to some of the provisions 
proposed by them, the opening up of the State forest 
preserve for the cutting of its timber by a system of 
“scientific” forestry, and the leasing of camp sites not to 
exceed two acres in extent, such leases not to be made 
for a longer period than twenty years, nor to cover more 
than two hundred and fifty feet of shore line on any lake 
or river. Another feature of this leasing is that no more 
than one-half of such shore shall be leased. 

This leasing of sites carries with it the certainty that 
the choicest situations of the State forest preserve would 
be selected by the lessees, thereby excluding the public 
from the enjoyment of the advantages they afford. The 
shores of the lakes, ponds and other water fronts thus 
rented would in time be stripped of their timber to 
supply the various wants created by the circumstances 
of occupancy. Footpaths, avenues and roads would be 
cut through the surrounding forests, opening their re- 
cesses to the torrid heats of summer and the assaults of 
the winter storms. Such a removal of the trees would 
result finally in the exposure of these sites to the destruc- 
tive forces of the elements, despoil them of their pic- 
turesque beauty, impair their healthfulness and destroy 
their economical usefulness as woodlands, 

Once fully inaugurated, the effect of this system of 
leasing could be anticipated. Shorn of those natural fea- 
tures that had formerly made them attractive and valu- 
able, these sites would be abandoned one after another 
for more desirable regions, and disfigurement or ruin 
would mark its workings throughout the fairest sections 
of the State preserve. 


In addition to these evils are those greater ones due to 
fire. With their many and necessary uses of fire for 
household purposes, these camps and cottages occupying 
the sites would be a constant menace to the integrity of 
the adjacent woods. The dangers from such a source 
would be multiplied from their being occupied by the 
lessees during the very period when the forests are the 
dryest and, therefore, more liable to be ravaged by this 
dread scourge. Owing to the combustible nature of the 
material composing them from long seasoning, these 
premises when not occupied or deserted would still be ex- 
tremely hazardous. Aj 

Every site thus occupied would increase the probability 
of the visitation of this destructive agent. Should these 
forests in a season of continued drought be ——_ by 
such deplorable fires as those that devastated the North- 
west, it would be not only a State, but a National calam- 
ity, considering the relation which this State bears to the 
rest of the Union. 

A catastrophe of this character could not fail to strike 
a mortal blow at some of the industries that have given 
to this Commonwealth in the past, and that give to it now 
its commanding mercantile position. Not only this, but 
the necessity of developing others, if that were possible, 
to conform to the new conditions imposed upon her 
by their destruction, would arise. What is more serious 
still, this would occur at any time when competition 
between the most advanced nations and communities has 
not only reached a page unprecedented in the history of 
the commercial world, but must grow more severe, owin 
to the progressive, intelligent and forceful character o 
all those now engaged in the direction and development 
of this mercantile rivalry. In the face of conditions that 
would be so adverse, and with those in prospect, to 
create and invite evils so far reaching and momentous in 
their influences upon the welfare of the State, would be 
to adopt and pursue a policy the folly of which would be 
in keeping with the magnitude and importance of the in- 
terests involved. 

Another provision of this proposed amendment is one 
that specifically on one hand forbids the extension of 
steam railroads into the forest preserve of the State, but 
on the other covertly provides for its invasion by horse 
car, trolley, electrical or other road. The introduction 
of such methods of travel in this wilderness would be the 
beginning of not only its own destruction, but of those 
various interests the protection of which depend in a 
1 degree upon its preservation. 

Bierced and traversed in every possible direction, as it 
would be in a few years, by these thoroughfares, it would 
be opened on every side to the destructive attacks and the 
disastrous effects of the wind slash. On such occasions, 
forced through the mountain gorges and defiles with the 
tornado’s irresistible power, the winds would enter. by 
these breaches made in the forests, and instantly level 
and destroy acres of In a few seasons this 


dead timber, dry as tinder, would be in a fit condition to 





drastic provision of the present Constitution, whose essen- 
tial elements it is proposed to repeal, there would be 
scarcely meas now left of the State forests worth 
—— ‘or. 

hould, however, this protective provision be so altered 
as to permit the cutting of timber in the wooded reliefs 
of the State forest preserve by some system of “scientific” 
forestry, about which so much is said and so little under- 
stood, this much is certain: It will revive again and en- 
courage into active co-operation those individual and cor- 
porate agencies by which it had been formerly despoiled 
and systematically plundered.* It is for the representa- 
tives of the people to decide how these interests shall 
weigh as against those of the community, some of the 
most vital ones of which depend altogether upon these 
wooded regions as conservers of water. 

Viewed from this point, the position in which this 
State stands to her internal economy is an exceptional one 
among her sister States. The farm products of .the 
great agricultural States of the Mississippi Valley have 
the whole world for their market. On the contrary, the 
farm products of our own State are almost entirely de- 
pendent upon her own markets created by her manu- 
facturing industries, and those due to her canals along 
which has risen an unbroken chain of cities which for 
population and the value of industries centered in them 
are not equalled by those of any other section of our 
country. 

In connection with this subject of water supply, it is to 
be observed that but a few years ago the water horse- 
power used in this State by her various industries was 
more than that used by any other, or about one-fifth of 
all used in the entire Union. The importance of this sub- 
ject is further emphasized by the fact that more than one- 
half of its water is furnished to the canal system by the 
watersheds of the Adirondack wilderness, and by the 
necessity which has arisen for improving her waterways 
to maintain that supremacy which-has justified her title 
of the Empire State. 

The subject of a sufficient supply of water for the 
countless uses which our modern life demands is an all 
important one, and concerns not only the great and ever 
increasing centers of population, but every hamlet of the 
State. Such are its intimate relations to our forests that 
your attention is also respectfully called to a few of the 
many facts bearing upon it. 

In some of our cities the serious inconveniences and 
even dangers arising from an insufficient supply of water 
are being fully realized. Already fears are expressed by 
those whose judgment on this question is worthy of our 
most serious consideration. Our rivers and their tribu- 
taries are diminishing in volume and flow. Many of their 
feeders, the brooks and streams, exist only in the memory, 
having entirely disappeared. The advance of the salt and 
the retreat of the fresh water in the Hudson River, the 
increasing exposure of the shores of Lake George, Lake 
Champlain, Raquette and other lakes of our State, by the 
lowering of their waters from the destruction of our 
forests, are matters of common knowledge. 

This question of a water supply is one whose importance 
is borne in upon our attention with an irresistible and im- 
pressive force by a passing study of the increase in popu- 
lation of New York city proper in the last century. Start- 
ing in_1800 with 60,000 inhabitants, the increase has been 
equal to an average gain every decade of about 44 per 
cent.; while in the last five decades Brooklyn has sur- 
passed this in her average growth. 

But assuming that the average increase each decade of 
the metropolitan district will be but 30 per cent., an 
annual increase of oply about 3 per cent., her population 
in 1920 would reach 6,000,000; and there are thousands 
now living who will in 1950 see this metropolis containing 
13,000,000 people, or about twice the size of the present 
population of the whole State. 

Again, the Greater New York is, and must continue to 
be, the greatest manufacturing center of the country, and 
her consumption of water, therefore, will be much greater 
per head than it would be otherwise. Placing this at 
the low figure of 150 gallons a day per capita in 1920, and 
180 gallons in 1950, the city would require at the former 
period 900,000,000 gallons and half a century hence 
2,340,000,000 gallons a day. 

The daily use of such enormous volumes of water in 
the approximate future raises at once the question as to 
their sources and the means by which they are to be 
furnished. ‘ 

To these everlasting hills of the Catskills and Adiron- 
dacks which seem to have been upreared by an omnipo- 
tent and creative hand for this beneficent purpose, and to 
the forests clothing their uplands and heights, and which 
alone can draw from the inexhaustible reservoirs of the 
clouds the full bounty of their life-giving springs, we must 
turn for the solution of this problem and its kindred ones. 
If the health and prosperity of the Commonwealth-are to 
be assured, this oriceless heritage of our wooded reliefs 
must be jealously guarded. 

The people having already twice shown at the polls by, 
overwhelming vote what their desires are in relation to 
the forests, it remains for you, gentlemen of the legisla- 
tive body, to consider not how many cubic feet of timber, 
but how many cubic feet of water these forests may be 
made to yield. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Epmunp P. Martin, Chairman, 
Joun H. WaAsuHsvurRN, 
Epwin S. Marston, j 
Perer F. ScHOFIELD, : 
Henry S. Harper, 

Committee on Forestry of the New York 

Board of Trade and Transportation. 


* See Annual Report of the Comptroller of the State for 1896. 





Not ‘Hunting but Game. Keeping. 


Present Roostvett is beginning to chafe under thie 
burdens put upon him by the persistence of office seekers, 
When he was on his way to the launching of the Meteor 
a ag remarked oe him: 4 ‘ 

“You dont much time for hunting now?” 

“No,” said he President; “the fact te, I am a sort of 


gainiekeeper now, watching the Government preserves 
while hordes of poachers are trying to break in and bag 
the offices.”.—New York Times, > 
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Taste. of Flesh Affected by Food. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In a editorial in issue of March 15 on “Game Foods 
and Flavors,” you ask, “Who knows whether the flesh 
of deer and elk may not be similarly affected by this or 
some other plant.” While I know nothing of elk, I can 
state positively that the flesh of deer often, and I think 
always, partakes in spring of the taste of cedar which, 
here, is their principal food at this season. I well re- 
member how deer meat used to taste in March when I 
was a boy, and the Indians used to bring it to us. I 
have often eaten moose meat in the spring, but have 
never seen that it was in any way affected by their food. 

Our white hares always taste strongly of cedar (white 
cedar, Arbor vite) toward spring. Ruffed grouse feed 
mostly on willow and poplar buds after the snow comes, 
and their flesh in spring tastes strongly of what they 
feed on. Spruce grouse feed mostly on needles of fir, 
and I have yet to ‘see one which did not taste strongly 
of the food even early in September, at which time they 
occasionally eat a few berries; although I have several 
times watched them make a whole meal of fir needles 
close to my camp-fire when they could get plenty of 
other food if they preferred it. This taste can be removed 
by soaking the flesh in salt and water. 

As said in the article referred to, beaver in spring taste 
very strongly of poplar. A young porcupine taken when 
feeding on beechnuts has no strong taste, but an old 
one taken in winter when feeding on hemlock is a differ- 
ent proposition. I once heard a man who had eaten one 
remark, “If it was not for the name of porcupine I 
would as soon eat a piece of hemlock bark.” I have 
noticed in the falls, when bears fed on berries, the fat 
would cool like lard, but when feeding on beechnuts, it 
was oil and would never harden. The meat of seal tastes 
so strongly of fish that one not accustomed to it would 
go hungry a long time before trying it a second time. 


NLY Harpy. 
Brewer, Me 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am interested in the editorial published in your last 
issue, entitled “Game Foods and Flavors,” and while I 
cannot contribute to the subject anything that is new, 
there are two sufficiently familiar facts with regard to 
our Western grouse, which you did not think it worth 
while to mention, but which perhaps should be recorded 
in this connection. 

Residents in the Rocky Mountains are familiar with 
the fact that during the late summer and early fall, when 
the blue grouse are well grown and are feeding on the 
fruit of a very small, low-growing, red huckleberry, that 
is found in the evergreen forests, the flavor of the birds 
is so markedly delicious as to call forth frequent com- 
ment by those who eat them. I should not dare to say 
that the flavor of the birds is the same as that of the 
berries on which they feed, but there is an undoubted 
connection between the flavor and the food. 

_ Hardly less familiar than this to people who have occa- 
sion to travel, over the sage prairies, is the fact that the 
flesh of the young sage grouse, almost or quite up to the 
time when they are fully grown, is very well flavored and 
toothsome. p to this time they are supposed to feed 
chiefly on insects and seeds; but as autumn draws on 
and the insect supply is cut off, they take more and 
more to feeding on the tops of the sage, and the flesh 
becomes unsavory, disagreeable and bitter. At that sea- 
son of the year, by many persons, they are not con- 
sidered fit for food. 

All this, of course, is quite in line with the familiar 
examples which you have cited, such as the excellent 
flafor of the canvasback from feeding on the valisneria, 
the fishy flavor of certain ducks which feed largely on 
shell fish and so on. In like manner, I believe certain 
persons who raise poultry feed their ducks on celery 
tops with the idea of giving the flesh a good flavor. 

I recall that a good many years ago, when there was a 
wild outburst of excitement about the artificial propaga- 
tion of trout, and every farmer who had a brook on 
his place believed that the raising of these fish offered a 
short and easy road to affluence, there arose before long a 
cry concerning the unpleasant flavor of the pond-raised 
trout on the ground that their flesh tasted of the liver 
on which they were largely fed. CoLorADo 
Denver, March 15, 





A New King Snake from Texas. 


Nor long ago Mr. Arthur Erwin Brown, the accom- 
plished director of the Philadelphia Zoological Gardens, 
described from western Texas an extraordinary new 
snake under the name Coluber subocularis. From the 
same locality—the Davis Mountains, Jeff Davis cdunty, 
Texas—now comes another new snake of the genus 
Ophibolus—the group sometimes known as king snakes— 
which Mr. Brown has named O. alternus. This snake, 
which is something over two feet long, is slaty gray in 
color, crossed on the back by bands of black, which are 
alternately wider and narrower. The wider black bands 
are more or less divided transversely on their centers with 
scarlet, but the alternate narrow ones are wholly black. 
There are nineteen of the red and black bands on the 
body, and an equal number of intermediate black ones 
showing no red. 

The snake described was received alive at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens in Philadelphia from Mr. E. Meyenberg 
one of Mr. Brown’s collectors. : 


Hollow Trees. 


In Keuka’s amusing story of a ferret the Detroit hotel 
man appears to be at once a good story teller and a bad 
observer. He describes a fallen tree that had lain so long 
‘that it had become hollow. 

=. Only green standing, trees become hollow. A hollow 


while the 
Dead and fallen trees rot*first on the 
Rik. & 





inside decays, 
outside. 
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New Siberian Elk. 


At a meeting of the Zoological Society of London, held 
Feb. 18, Mr. R. Lydekker exhibited two pairs of antlers 
and the skull of an elk from Siberia, which had been 
furnished by Mr. Rowland Ward. The district from 
which they come lies beyond the Altai Mountains. In 
presenting the material, Mr. Lydekker called attention to 
the fact that although the specimens belonged to adult 
animais, as shown by the teeth, the antlers were prac- 
tically without palmation. This characteristic appeared 
to him sufficient to warrant the giving of a specific name, 
Alces bedfordie, to this Siberian elk. 


Wild Sheep for New York. 


Ir is announced that the Zoological Society's Park in 
the Bronx will erty receive a young male moun- 
tain sheep. The animal is said to have been captured in 


the Southwest, by a Mexican, and to have been purchased 
WwW 


by Mr. W. M. Harriman, as a gift to the New York 
ological Society. If it reaches here in safety it will 
be the first American wild sheep that the Society has 


exhibited. 
Game Bag and Gun. 
—o—- 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them im Forsst axp Srazau. 


A Big-Game Hunting Trip to 
Jackson’s Hole Country. 


Ia Two Parts—Part Two. 


THE next morning Leak and I packed our sleeping bags 
and some grub on a pack horse and left camp for a two 
days’ side trip through’ Two Ocean Pass and the Conti- 
nental Divide to Jay Creek and the Yellowstone River, a 
distance of about twenty-five miles from camp, intending 
to hunt along the way. Both Atlantic and Pacific creeks 
head in the Divide, and at their source are but three feet 
apart. I filled my cup half with Atlantic Creek water and 
half Pacific Creek water, and we sat down and ate our 
lunch, sitting between the two creeks. Atlantic Creek 
flows into Yellowstone River, and finally into the Atlantic 
Ocean. Pacific Creek flows into Snake River, and finally 
nto Pacific Ocean. We saw a beaver dam and a beaver 
souse. The dam was four feet high and twenty feet 
vide, damming the water back to that height, all built 
nut of twigs, willows, etc.—material with which man 
sould not construct such a dam if given a year in which 
to do it. 

We got to Yellowstone River about 4 P. M., but did 
not see any evidences of game, and so decided to return 
to Jay Creek, about four miles, and go into camp there. 
We did so, and got there a few minutes before dark. Just 
as we were crossing a little park, I riding behind, heard 
a noise and turned just quick enough to see an immense 
big bull elk cross the edge of the park some fifty yards 
from us, running like the wind. We rode about one-eighth 
of a mile further on and found an old camp used last 
year by Uncle Jack, an old settler who camped there 
with a party, and from which camp they got several 
bear. While Leak was making camp I took my gun and 
went back and got on the trail of the elk, and followed 
it a short distance, but it soon got too dark, and I could 
only see that he had gone up the cafion. I returned to 
camp and found Leak had a good fire made and supper 
pretty nearly ready. After supper we sat around the 
campfire until 9, and then went back under the trees, and 
I went to bed in my sleeping bag, and although it was m 
first experience sleeping in the open air, I slept well all 
night. I told Leak when I turned in that if any grizzlies 
came around and scratched my hair he would hear me 
hollo, but none came. 

We had decided we would get up at daylight, and 
after an early breakfast start on foot up the creek after 
the elk. The next morning we were up early, and after 
a hasty breakfast we left camp on foot at 6:20. Crossing 
the creek, we went up the cafion; after about an hour’s 
still-hunt, slipping quietly through the timber, we came 
out on the edge of a little park, and just ahead of us, 
coming out of the timber on the other side of the same 
park, was our elk. I only saw the point of his horns 
moving between the bushes, but knew it was he, and 
called Leak and dropped to my knees. I slipped forward 
as quickly as I could, each moment getting closer. He 
came toward us some little distance and then turned u 
the side of the cafion. When about 125 yards distant 
fired, hitting him just back of the shoulder. He flinched 
and started to run; I fired again before he.got into the 
timber, hitting him in the side, and then after him we 
went on the run, as fast as we could. We came up to 
him after a hard chase of about five minutes, and I 
finished him. We found him a fine five-point, perfectly 
formed, and I was very proud of him, as he had given us 
a chase long to be remembered. Well, after taking off 
his head and a good supply of meat, and preparing what 
remained for bear bait, we hit the trail for camp, packing 
his head and some meat on our backs, and packing up, set 
out at 11 for our permanent camp, where we dined about 
5:30, and found Porch and Charley were there ahead 
of us, reporting no further success. Leak and I felt that 
at last since we had broken the ice we could now hope 
for more success. 

I shot at a coyote on our way in, but again missed him. 
Up to this time we had seen game every day, but on our 
next day’s hunt we failed to see anything, although we 
hunted hard all day. 

The following day we decided to do little. Porch and 
Charley went up the ridge to see if they could see any- 
thing of some elk he had shot at the day before, but 
came in a couple of hours later, reporting they had seen 
nothing of Leak and I decided to ride up the 
cafion and look for bear. When about two hours 
while slipping quietly up a dark cafion, we heard a grow 
and caught a glimpse of a black head sticking up over 

, and one bullet from my .30-40 permitted us to carry 
a bear hide into camp, . 


FOREST AND STREAM. — 


The next morni ee edad 
loaded our sleeping  provi- 
sions and left camp at 9:30 for the of the mountains 
to hunt sheep, to try to get an on the way. We 
os down North Fork alo Creek to and up Soda 

Pp ~ 
seeing at Soda Spring to get a drink of nat 
water, which runs out of the side of the cafion ih a good- 
sized stream. About 1:30 we arrived at the head of Soda 
Spring Fork Creek, and saw a nice waterfall just where it 
comes out of the mountain. The water rushes out of the 
side of the cafion and pours down over rocks about 
twelve inches deep, and about twenty feet wide. We took 
a picture of it and then passed on. 

About five minutes after we rode out into a park, and 
when out in full view we saw ahead of us on the opposite 
side of the park a big bull elk. I saw at once that he 
was an unusually big specimen, and quickly jumped off 
my horse. The distance, I thought, was too far to shoot, 
but also knew it was my only chance, as we were then in 
full view, and before we could get back out of sight he 
would have gone. I dropped on my knee, and taking 
unusually careful aim, I fired. He staggered, and I knew 
he was hit hard. I quickly fired again as he ran, and 
saw him stagger again. He ran behind trees, and just as he 
came into view again fired, and missed, and just as he was 
going up the hill at the edge of the park I fired again, and 
he dropped down full length. I ran forward and found him 
dead. Charley now came up with the horses, and the 
first thing he did was to say, “That was sure good 
shooting.” 

We examined him, and Charley said he was the biggest 
elk he had ever seen, but not fat. He had a fine head, per- 
fectly formed, 48 inches spread, length of main beams 
47% inches. My first shot was fired at 225 yards, while 
the last one was just 300 yards. We took off the head. 
and after getting some more meat, rolled him down the 
hill behind a big rock, in the hope that he would prove a 
good bear bait. 

Loading up the head and meat, we again “hit the trail,” 
going into camp about an hour later, alongside of a 
lake about one-quarter mile long by one-eighth of a mile 
wide, near the top of the mountains. After making a 
good fire, we cooked supper, sat around the campfire, then 
turned into our sleeping bags and slept very well until 
morning. 

We woke up at 6, and after breakfast started to hunt 
sheep. About 9 we sighted a big bull elk on the top of 
the mountains. We rode over toward him; dismount- 
ing, watched him lie down at the top of a deep cafion 
about one-half mile distant. Taking my kodak, we slipped 
up (the wind and lay of the ground being all in our 
favor) until within fifty yards of him. hen we got 
there we found he had gotten up and was walking slowly 
across our front to the left. We stood out in plain 
sight, perfectly still; he looked at us, and we saw he had 
a fine big head with six points on one side and seven on 
the other. I meyer a complete picture of him. All 
the while he would stand gazing at us for a moment, then 
he would take a few steps, then toss his head and whistle, 
then stand and repeat, and so continued for some minutes. 
At last I started to walk, and he instantly gave a whistle 
and toss of head of alarm, and away he went, passing 
soon out of sight. He presented a magnificent sight, and 
I felt glad I had already shot my full number of elk and 
was not allowed to shoot him, although his head was one 
of the few exceptions. We proceeded to look for sheep, 
and although we hunted hard all day, I saw none, so we 
returned to our temporary camp. 

When we got up in the morning we found the ground 
covered with snow, with snow an inch deep over our 
beds. We again hunted sheep all day, but saw none. We 
sat down and ate our lunch at the head of the Gray Bull, 
the stream on which Ernest Seton "Thompson wrote and 
founded his story of Wahb in his “Biography of the 
Grizzly.” The scenery at the head of this creek is the 
most rugged and wildest one cquid imagine, consisting 
of one sharp mountain peak after another, with deep, 
rocky cafions between each, rising almost straight up to 
heights of about 3,000 feet. Returning to camp, we 
packed up at 4 and started down the cafion, camping just 
before dark- about one-quarter mile from where we had 
shot our elk. 

During the night it again snowed, and 6 o'clock found 
us up and on our way, slipping through the timber and 
snow to the remains of our elk, to see if we could not find a 
bear at it, but found nothing but a coyote, and he ran 
away before we got a chance to So, after re- 
turning to our temporary camp and getting breakfast, we 
packed up and started for our permanent camp, twenty-five 
miles distant, where we arrived at noon on Thursday, 
having been away since early Monday morning, and having 
been on an altitude of from 10,000 to 12,500 feet ail the 
time. We found the temperature decidedly colder and 
lots of snow. 

During our absence Porch and Leak had paid a visit 
to my first elk, on Jay Creek and Two Ocean Pass, re- 
turning to camp about 7 o'clock, bringing in a young 

rizzly bear, which he had shot early in the morning. 

hey also reported Porch had shot his second elk just 
before coming to camp, making two elk for each of us— 
all we were permitted under the State law. We had four 
choice heads, and in size they exceeded our expectations. 

The next morni eee Porch went out to 
bring in his elk head, which he had shot the day before, 
about two miles from camp, while Leak and I left camp, 
intending to ride over through Two Ocean Pass. Arriving 
at the foot of a gulch we left our horses and started up 
through the timber. We had gone but a short distance 
when we heard an awful racket and rents, and thought 
at first there must be several bear of us, and we 
were more careful, slipping along without any noise and 
keeping a sharp lookout on all sides, both of i 
our guns for quick shooting. When 


blankets and three 


Fork.’ We rode through a fine pom eer 
na a: 
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that is sure to accompany any attempt to go near 

, we rode to camp 

driving rain, that. wet us thoroughly be- 

fore we reached camp, which we did about 2 o’clock. We 
n changed clothes and spent the rest of the afternoon 
and preparing and stretching 


_ drying 
the bear hides. This has been a very lucky camp. We 


have each gotten two elk and two bear from it, Porch 
having had the luck to shoot his first one, a big black 
bear, and a young grizzly, while I have shot a black and a 
brown bear. We seem to be followed with more than usual 
good luck, as up to this time we had hunted just twelve 
—— and had four bear, four elk, one coyote—nine héads 
in all, 

The weather so far had been most miserable part of 
the time. Any amount of snow, sleet and rain, but we 
had hunted through it every day, and this same bad 
weather added very largely to our success, as game is 
more generally on the move during bad weather, while 
the rain obliterated the signs made by us in traveling 
around. 

We have had an endless variety of meat, trout, grouse, 
ducks, bear and elk. Brook trout were plentiful; we 
could catch all we could use in less than an hour at any 
time. Porch caught three trout 19% inches long in one- 
half hour. Although I had never before cast a line, I 
caught five fine trout for supper one evening in less than 
an hour; within twenty minutes thereafter they had been 
baked and were on our supper table. Elk were in_as 
prime condition and as fat as any well-fed cattle, One 
of those I killed had fat four inches thick. Ward, our 
camp cook, dried and smoked some elk meat for us, which 
we afterward took home in good condition, and also got 
a nice lot of bear’s.oil from the bears we had shot. 

The two following days were spent hunting as usual, 
but without any marked success, and on the following 
Monday morning we decided to break camp and “hit the 
trail” for the antelope country, to try our luck on black- 
tail deer, antelope and perhaps make another attempt to 
get a mountain sheep. So after packing up we started 
about 11 o’clock for the antelope country, Porch and I 
leaving camp about two hours ahead of the pack outfit, 
and following the directions given us we had no difficulty 
in keeping the trail until after we passed Soda Spring 
Fork, going down the North Fork of the Buffalo, but 
after passing that point we soon lost the trail, and for 
the next four miles we, as it were, made our own trail. 

After wandering around for about one mile, during 
which time we found and lost the trail, or rather what 
little there was of it, repeatedly, Porch stopped and said 
he would go no further. I told him we were undoubtedly 
off the trail, and if we stopped there the outfit would 
pass us, and so I pushed on alone. I got into all kinds 
of places, none more serious, however, than to get my 
horse “mired.” I got off, and after three attempts he 
pulled ‘himself out, and I am free to confess I don’t 
think I drew a good breath until we were out on the 
bank again. At last I got to the South Fork, but there 
found a bluff 500 feet high straight down to the creek. 
After hunting around for some time, I luckily found a 
trail along the side of the cafion, over which I succeeded 
in getting down, and there at the forks of the creek I 
sat down to wait, and I had a long one of it, for it was 
just four hours afterward that the outfit arrived. Porch 
got there a few minutes before them. 

After the arrival of the outfit we left Buffalo Creek 
and went up the side of the cajion to Black Rock Creek, 
traveling one and one-half miles in one and one-half hours 
over the roughest combination of swamps, dead and down 
timber, and steep climbing, we ever struck. My horse 
fell over a pile of logs into a swamp, and it was a 
scramble as to whether I or the horse had the right to 
be on top.» Several of the pack horses were down at 
different places, and Porch’s horse made good his name 
by bucking at a little gully and refusing to cross it. After 
several unsuccessful attempts to get him over, Porch at 
last dismounted and r behind with a pole, while one 
of the men led him. Little Buck jumped at least twelve 
feet. Finally, however, we reached the top of the cafion 
and went into camp. for one night on Black Rock Creek, 
near the Military Road, calling our camp Break Neck 
Camp, putting up a notice of the name and adding to it a 
sign bearing this inscription: “If you go one-half mile 
oun this camp without breaking your neck you will be 
ucky. 

We got away the next morning at 9:30 after a good 
night’s rest, and taking the Military Road—a road con- 
structed by the Government—leading from Fort Yellow- 
stone east to Fort Wassiker, some 200 miles distant, we 
traveled east for a distance of some eight miles to the 
top of the Divide. Near Two-go-tee Pass we left the 
road and traveled south to the head of Fish Creek, and 
then down Fish Creek until within about two miles of 
its mouth, where it empties into Gros Ventre River, 
some twelve miles east of where Porch and I shot antelope 
a year previous, and- there went into camp at 4:30, having 

in the saddle continuously for seven hours, and 
we were all pretty tired. Nothing of particular interest 
ha ed during the day, other than that one of the 
pack horses—Old Baldi t his pack loose and then 
started to run, stopping only after he had scattered his 
pack all along the trail for about one-half mile, causing 
us to spend an hour getting the stuff together again. 

About 10 o’clock the next morning found us on the 
way again, traveling down Fish Creek to its mouth, then 
up Gros Ventre River to its source, in the Gros Ventre 


Mountains, where we — 
wide valley, 
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The next morning we left camp early to spend the day 
hunting sheep. Leak and I went into the north side of 
the mountains and around the head of the Granite 
Creek and Crystal Creek, but although we worked harder 
than any day since I came out, yet we saw nothing, and 
saw but few fresh signs. Charley and Porch were in 
camp a couple of hours before us, having seen several 
bunches of sheep, and having had a number of good shots 
at them, but although Porch hit and wounded a young 
ram, yet he had gotten away. their way into oe 
they saw another one looking over a point of rocks, whic 
they were more successful with, and so they brought it into 
camp, adding to our already long list of meats, that of 
“mutton.” 

The following morning we left our camp on the top 
of the mountain at 10 o'clock, traveling down the cafion 
and. along Shoal Creek to Hoback Basin, where we went 
into permanent camp on Dell Creek, about one-half mile 
from its mouth, where it empties into Fall River. We 
were then within a few miles of scattered ranches, and 
within just two days’ travel from the ranch. During 
the day we passed a camp of four parties from Alabama, 
who had been out hunting for twelve days with fair 
success. 

The next day Charley and I started to hunt antelope. 
Wehunted hard all day and saw four bunches of them, and 
got a shot at three of them. Two of the three were long 
hard shots, and although I missed both, yet I did not 
feel badly over them, but the last one, about 5 o’clock in 
the evening, was at a fine big buck, and a pretty fair shot, 
although about 150 yards distant, and I felt very badly 
about missing it, as I ought to have gotten it, but we had 
to return to camp at dark empty handed. Porch and 
Leak were in ahead of us, also empty handed, so our first 
day hunting antelope was all in favor of the antelope. 
Porch’s Little Buck, that he rode all last year and most 
of this year, got to bucking during the day and threw 
him over his head, but without injury save a pretty good 
shaking up. 

We all felt very much concerned over a report that we 
had heard from a ranchman, that the President was dead, 
and another party told us he was getting along all 
right, so we did not know which to believe, so we had 


Charley ride over to the nearest ranch early the next 


morning, and got~a paper—the New York Sun—of Sept. 
8, which gave us a full report of the assassination. which 
was read very eagerly. We both felt glad our trip was 
about drawing to a close, as this had cast a feeling of 
et on our entire camp. In the afternoon Charley and 

left our permanent camp with our pack horses, for the 
ridges, intending to go into temporary camp there for two 
days to hunt antelope, in the hope of being more success- 
ful in finding them. Leaving Porch and Leak to do 
their hunting from the permanent camp, as Porch did 
not care to spend many nights “Aaa 4 from the permanent 
camp, ‘while I enjoyed these side hunts very much, for 
the reason that we could always get out after game 
much earlier in the morning, and could hunt until near 
dark and then go into camp right where the game was. 
We each took our sleeping bags and extra blanket, canvas 
ground cloth, frying pan and coffee pot, along, and a 
supply of bread and meat, canned beans, tea, peaches, 
coffee, sugar. butter and salt. Late in the afternoon, when 
about ten miles from camp, we saw lots of antelope, and 
went into camp for the night among them. 

We were up-early the next morning and left camp on 
foot, and had not gone 200 yards before we saw ante- 
lope. We soon got near to some, and I commenced shoot- 
ing. I got all the conceit knocked out of me on shoot- 
ing, for I shot, and shot, and shot, and almost despaired 
of ever being able to hit any, but Charley said, “Keep at 
it and you will hit one sometime.” y noon I had 
succeeded in getting one, so my spirits rose. We found 
two nice winter-killed elk heads, which I “packed” into 
camp, a distance of about three miles, where we arrived 
about 1 o'clock, pretty tired after our six hours’ walk. 
I think we ran and tramped at least ten miles. During 
the afternoon, after lunch, we got our horses and rode 
out, and on the hills met two rangers (cattlemen look- 
ing after their cattle, lots of which were found all over 
the hills, and which we also found was about as wild as 
elk, run as soon as.they saw us). One of the rangers 
had just come in, and we eagerly asked him about news 
from the President, when he informed us that he was 
dead, and had then been dead several days, and that 
President Roosevelt had been sworn in as President. He 
also told us if we would ride up over the Ridge Rim, 
about ten miles to a miner’s cabin, we would find there a 
great many more antelope, and also told us he had killed 
an elk two days before that, and if we went up the trail 
we would find his head, which we could have, so we re- 
turned to our camp, packed up and started. We rode 
until near dark and arrived at the cabins. “We saw lots 
of antelope. Passing the cabins about one-half mile, we 
went into camp just at the edge of a quaken ash thicket, 
and just when about to get into our sleeping bags for the 
night it commenced snowing. 

he next night found us still on the top of the rim of 
the Hoback Basin, instead of back at our permanent 
camp, as we intended. We were in a manner snow 
bound. During the night it rained and then turned 
into snow. When daylight came I looked out from my 
sleeping bag and found I was covered with snow to a 
depth of about six inches, and that it was still snowing 
hard. Just before going to bed I had put my bed in the 
edge of some quaken asp bushes to be out of the wind, and 
when I awoke I found they were loaded down to the 
ground with wet snow, and I found I had a very un- 
pleasant place to dress. The wind was blowing hard, 
sending the snow in sheets so thick we could not see 
more than a couple of hundred yards. We with some diffi- 
culty finally got a fire started, and then made a lean-to 
out of the canvas pack cover and bushes, to try to keep 
some of the snow off us, and got 
time we had finished we were wet 
snow. We built a big fire dried out our clothes, then 
ot our horses and rode out for a short hunt, and got a 
kw tates es etalon, Bast Deloadd: aoe a6, tat aeee we 


were both so cold and wet we were fc feturn to 
camp. We decided to move our c back Half a 
mile to the miner's cabin, which we had passed late the 
PAvhile Charley packed tp our stuff, T tool-the x-and 
rode back to the cabin, and soon had a big fire going in 


the open fireplace. It still kept snowing and blowing, and 
about-1 o'clock we decided that it would be better to 


‘remain where we were until morning, and then make an 


early start for camp, and reach it before night, rather than 
start out in the storm again and lay out all night in the 
snow, as the snow was then about ten inches deep and 
still.snowing, and a night spent lying out in such weather 
is to say the least pretty rough. 

During the afternoon the wind went down, and we left 
camp about 2 o’clock to try to get some more’ game. 
After riding and walking for a couple of hours we saw a 
couple of antelope, and after firing about one dozen shots, 
succeeded in getting the biggest one. By this time I was 
thoroughly disgusted with my shooting, and after taking 
the head, we returned to our horses and started for camp 
but had not gone more than three hundred yards when I 
saw a bunch of antelope run ahead of us. I quickly got 
off, and picking out the buck, shot as they ran, and.he 
dropped. It was a good, quick, re shot made at 
about 100 yards, and I felt that at last I had redeemed 
myself to a certain extent, after the many mfsses I had 
scored. I found antelope to be the wildest of any of 
the animals we have hunted, and as they remain mostly 
in the open country, it is very hard to get a close shot. 
I now had three antelope, all we were allowed under 
the law. 

We were very comfortably fixed in the miner’s cabin. 
It was built a few years ago by a couple of miners. They 
had a tunnel into the hill from one of the three big 
rooms’which made the cabin. One room seemed to be 
where they washed their ore, a fresh stream of running 
water.is in one end; one room is a woodshed, and the 
other their living room, all connected. The living room 
contains a big open fireplace and a hole in the side, which 
serves for a window. No doors on any of the rooms, 
pegs in the wall for hanging up clothes, boxes fastened up 
for their supplies, a bed frame of round logs in one 
corner, covered with spruce boughs, a wash basin made 
out of a slab of wood hollowed out in the middle to hold 
water, a table, and two round logs set on end for seats. 
The cabin is built after the style of all cabins in these 
mountains, of round logs filled in between with split 
pieces and mud, The roof is made of round logs split in 
half and laid close, and these covered to a depth of about 
six inches with ground. The ground inside serves as a 
floor. We found it in a good state of preservation, and 
we could have lived very comfortably if we had a supply 
of provisions, which we didn’t have. For breakfast we 
ate up everything we had left except six water crackers 
and a little cheese. These we reserved for lunch. 

We had seen hundreds of antelope, and I had used about 
thirty cartridges to get three antelope. We had our 
horses picketed outside, and they had to dig into the 
snow for their grass, and at the same time spend the 
night out in the storm. Had we known what was be- 
fore us when we started. to hunt antelope, I am afraid 
we would never have undertaken to get them, but on all 
of our previous trips away from our permanent camps we 
had suffered little inconvenience on account of the 
weather; but while a sleeping bag with heavy blankets 
added is not a bad place to sleep in, without any other 
covering in a snowstorm, yet there is little that 
is enjoyable in getting out in the morning to 
dress, then after cooking and eating breakfast with 
wet snow pouring down the back of your neck, 
riding out after game until nearly frozen, with the 
knowledge that there is no camp-fire to which to return. 

The next morning at 5:15 found us up, and after 
breakfast we packed up and started on our return. The 
sun came out brightly, and the snow commenced melting 
fast. On our way down the ridge we found the elk head 
that the ranchman had left a couple of days before, and I 
packed up its horns, which we found to be a little five- 
point. We rode hard. and at 1:30 P. M. arrived at our 
camp, where we had left the outfit three days before, but 
found they had packed up and started for the ranch. So 
we followed their trail, and at 5:30 P. M., F a as they 
were go’ng into camp for the night in Fall River Cafion 
we caught up to them, having ridden about forty miles. 
Porch had shot three antelope in the two days’ hunting 
from the main camp. After my long ride I slept “the 
sleep of the just,” and was sorry okie morning. came. 
After breakfast at 8 we proceeded to roll up our beds 
for the last time, and did it with a great deal of pleasure. 
Packs were put on and we started on our last twenty-mile 
ride to the ranch, with our supply of provisions just about 
exhausted. While we had enough of everything, ygt we 
had none to spare, and so well did we gauge our supply 
with our appetites that we did not have enough left over 
to make a decent present to Cook Ward. 

After a ride of about eight miles we came out of the 
mouth of the cafion into Jackson’s Hole, and at 4 o’clock 
we arrived back at the ranch, and were all glad to get 
back into civilization. 

We remained at the ranch over night, and then bid fare- 
well to Recreation Lodge, and started in Leak’s wagon 
with the balance of our baggage for Ward’s, where we 
arrived at 12 o'clock, and found him with everything in 
readiness for our start for the railroad. We had four 
horses and a covered wagon, and drove thirty miles to 
Victor, where we arrived at 7 o'clock that evening, and 
there put up for the night at Jones’ House. Leavin 
Victor the next A. M. at 9, we arrived at Cafion Cr 
in the afternoon and put up for the night at the road 
house at that place. 

Early the next morning found us — on our way, and 
by 10 o'clock we were again in the City Hotel at St. An- 
thony, Idaho, in possession of our letters and papers. Five 
days later we were again back at our homes, following our 
usual vocations, after having been absent just six weeks 
and two days in all, during which time we traveled 5,146 
miles by rail and about 850 miles by stage and saddle, 
making ‘in all about 6,000 miles. 

In re travels from Aree a> Jackson’s “ae by 
pack we the rai journeying directly 
north for about forty miles, then east for about forty 

i east for oo hundred miles, 


Gros Ventre Mountains, ‘Hoback Basin, Yellowstone 
Lake, Yellowstone River, Snake River, Yellowstone Park, 
into which we could see from the tops of the moun- 
tains, only some thtee miles distant. ; 

We secured more than 100 kodak and camera pictures 
of mountain scenery, camp life and wild game, which we 
prize very highly. ware : 

We were in the mountains just thirty-four days; hunted 
twenty days, spending fourteen days traveling by saddle 
and pack horses between we s 

We used on the entire trip about 200 cartridges, and in 
all secured the following big game, as well as numerous 
small game, such as grouse, ducks, hawks, trout, etc. 

2 black bear. 

1 brown bear. 

1 grizzly bear, 

4 elk, the largest head measuring 48% inches, and 48 inches beam 

6 antelope, with nice horns. 

1 mountain sheep, st Bae 

1 coyote. 

4 winter-killed elk horns, picked up. 


eAll of our trophies we have since had mounted, and 
as they adorn the walls of our dens, they serve to keep 
in mind the most successful and delightful hunt it has 
been our privilege to make. Words fail me in my at- 
tempts to describe the pleasure derived from camp life 
in that delightful country, breathing the pure mountain 
air of that high altitude, drinking the clear mountain 
water, and viewing the grand scenery witnessed hourly 
on our travels through the mountains. It is enough to 
say that of the pleasures of our hunt, these latter were 
by no means the least enjoyable. 

J. M. Murpockx. 


Jounstown,’ Pa,, Feb. 20. 


At the New York Sportmen’s Show 


Cougar Country. 


Dr. W. E. Hucues, of Philadelphia, hunted last fall in 
Northern Chihthua, in a section which is virgin territory 
as far as visiting sportsmen are concerned. Cougar, bear 
and whitetail deer are very abundant, and the country is 
open and easily hunted. It lies at an elevation of 7.000 
feet or more, and there is little brush country, except in the 
cafions, and one can ride anywhere. Dr. Hughes and a 
friend during a seventeen days’ trip killed six lions, and 
would have secured many more if good dogs had been 
obtainable. They also bagged one brown bear. but got 
no silver-tips, though their guide, Cluff, killed three 
shortly after they left. _The whitetail deer were every- 
where and very tame. ; 

Nearer civilization in the foothills antelope, biacktail 
deer and. sheep are found. Guides are secured from the 
Mormon colonies of Colonia Juarez and Colonia Garcia, 
and supplies and outfit at Cases Grandes, where the rail- 
road is left. Cases Grandes is on the Mexican Railroad 
south of El Paso, Texas. The guides are paid in Mexican 
money, and the expenses of the trip are nominal after the 
railroad is left behind. In September, when Dr. Hughes 
visited the country, the deer horns were still in the 
velvet, and probably October or November would be the 
best hunting season. : 

Dr. Hughes is on the track of a Mexican who has a 
pack of jaguar hounds in Sonora, and plans a hunt there 
the coming fall. 





Another New Country. 


George Crawford, one of the very best of the Canadian 
hunters and guides, whose name has often figured in 
ForEST AND STREAM, since his moose hunt with Mr. Ivory 
ten years ago, in the then unexploited country north of 
Mattawa, visited a new moose country last fall in north- 
ern Manitoba, near the Saskatchewan line. His party, 
which included an Italian marquis, a French count and a 
German baron, secured five good moose heads, the larg- 
est of which had a spread of 54 inches. . ; 

Few, if any other, sportsmen have visited this section 
aside from the local hunters. Winnipeg sportsmen find 
their game nearer home. The trip is easily made. The 
C. P. R. is left at Winnepegosis Station, and one of the 
whitefish fishermen’s little steamers chartered for the trip 
up Lake Winnepegosis. The best moose country is con- 
tiguous to the northern part of the lake. It is a second 

rowth, flat country, abounding in muskegs. The moose 
orns as a rule do not attain very great spread, however, 
owing to the thick forest growth. Game beside moose 
is plentiful, including elk, black bear, whitetail deer and 


wildfowl. 
Io a Bear’s Den. 


George Crawford fills in his time profitably in the 
spring trapping bears. Last spring he got seven at no 
great distance from his home in Mattawa. While hunting 
deer last fall he came across a bear’s track in the snow. 
The bear George thinks was disturbed by lumbermen, as 
all other bears had by that time denned up. 

George followed the track two days, and finally located 
the bear under a great square rock that had fallen from 
a ledge above. The entrance to the den on the lower 
side of the rock was just large enough to admit the 
bear’s body, and there was no other opening to the den. 
George went around the rock to see if it would be possible 
to dig into the den from the back, but there was too 
much rock there, and he gave up the attempt. Then he 
tried to make the bear come out by poking it with a long 
pole. This expedient failing also, George. built a fire in 
the mouth of the den, but the draft was not good, and 
his efforts to smoke the bear out were equally futile. 

George, like all good hunters, is persistent, and as he 
could not get the bear any other way, as a last resort he 
determined to enter the den and shoot the bear in his 
stronghold. He wormed his way in on his stomach far 
enough to see the glitter of the bear’s eyes, but he was so 
“crushed” down, as hé expressed it, by the rocky top of 
the opening, that he could not get his rifle in position to 
aim. He pointed it in the general direction of the bear 
and fired, and thert backed out as quickly as he could, 
just in time to éscape the rush of the bear, which was 
fortunately hampered by the same narrow passage. George 
was on his feet in an instant, and finished the bear by a 
well-directed shot just as it into the outer air. 
His first shot had given it an ugly wound in the lower 
part of the body. 






——— 
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A Cannibal Bear. 


George has had a wide range of experience with bears, 
but never found another ies like the one that figures 
in this story, which had acquired a taste for the ‘flesh of 
his kind, and preyed on other bears at a time when other 
food was obtainable. ’ 

“I was trapping one fall away from home,” said George. 
“It was a good season for wild fruit—nuts and_berries 
were plentiful—and the bears were out late. One da: 
the snow fel! six inches deep. That morning when 
left camp I came across three bear tracks. There were 
two cubs and a she bear. I- followed the tracks to where 
they had denned up and got all three. ’ 

“Next day I found an extra large track. I followed it 
all day and had to give it up at night. I went back to 
camp and got my blankets and ax, and the next day with 
my friend I went after that bear again. We followed 
him for two days. He was wandering around and never 

ot very far away from our camp. e thought he was 
ooking for a place to den up, but I found afterward it 
was something else he was looking for. Finally we had 
to give it up and leave the track. ® 

“The next day when I left my camp I came on fresh 
tracks of this same bear close by, and I saw that his 
tracks were bleeding. I followed them back and found 
what he had been up to. 

“Tle had at last discovered another small bear in his 
den, and he had rooted him out and killed him and eaten 
him ali up. There was nothing left but some hair and 
teeth and a piece of the skull. In the fight the other 
bear had bitten him in the feet and that made them 
bleed. We followed his track two days more, but didn’t 
get him, and then we had to give it up, for we had no 
more grub. That big bear had plenty else to eat, but he 
liked bear’s flesh the best.” 


At Close Quarters, 


There are mishaps in all professions, and sometimes 
the tables are turned on the professional bear hunter. 
The nearest George ever came to suffering at the claws 
of a bear was once when two cubs sprung one of his 
traps, one being caught by a front leg and the other by 
a hind leg. When George appeared on the scene the old 
mother bear sat beside the two trapped cubs, and George 
made his first error of judgment, supposing that it was 
the old bear that was caught, and that the young ones 
were influenced to remain solely by their instinct of 
fillial affection. 

George wanted all the bears, so he fired at the cubs 
first. Cub No. 1 fell dead with a bullet through its brain, 
but the second cub was only wounded, and enraged by its 
cries the mother started for George, rising on her hind 
legs and cracking her teeth. Seeing that she was free 
from the trap, George fired at her head and she dropped 
and lay as if dead. 

Here George made his second error of judgment. It 
happened when he was much less experienced than he is 
now. He set up his rifle against a tree, and with only his 
tomahawk in hand advanced toward the bear. The ani- 
mal lay perfectly still, but just as he reached it George 
noticed by the expression of intelligence in its eye that it 
was watching him. The next instant the bear reached for 
George and almost got him. His tomahawk was broken 
and his stockings torn. Fortunately, his gun was near 
at hand, and George reached the place a little quicker 
than the bear, and was master of the situation once more. 
A slower man than George might not have reached the 
gun, in which case he would have paid dearly for his 
mistakes. 


Some Adirondack Yarns. 


Mort Moody’s stgry-telling habit seems to have affected 
the majority of the Adirondack guides. Old Court 
Moody, they say, is a great trapper. All he has to do 
when he wants muskrat pelts is to go to the bank of the 
Saranac River and call “Moody, Moody,” and the rats 
come trooping out to be skinned. 

Charley Stevens, another old-time “rusty trapper” can 
“make a saple and catch him in twenty-four hours with 
a darn good coat of hair on its back.”” Mort Brewster and 
Sam Barton, of the Marcy trail cabin, told stories illus- 
trating the idiosyncrasies of some of the would-be sports- 
men who visit the Adirondacks. Barton started to drive 
a deer out to a city man on a runway last fall, and suc- 
ceeded instead in sending out a good lively specimen of a 
bear. The city man banged away at the bear with a 
buckshot gun, but never even hit the timber, his broad- 
sides going over the tops of the tree. When Barton 
reached the spot the city man described the affair 
graphically, and wound up by asking Barton if he had not 
heard the bear yell when he fired. “Why, certainly I 
didn’t,” said Barton. “You hollered so yourself I couldn’t 
hear anything else.” As a matter of fact, the city man, as 
is often the case with green hunters, had been so badly 
tattled that he first fired at random and then when the 
p= didn’t fall dead at the sound, called frantically for 

is guide to stop the bear. 


Rogers’ Blind-Boarded Bull. 


This suggested the story of Rogers’ blind-boarded bull. 
Twenty-eight years ago Barton was starting the dogs 
over toward the middle kilns on the east side of Cata- 
mount Mountain. As he returned along one of the ridges 
he saw a big Durham bull belonging to a man named 
Rogers traveling through the second-growth cherry brush 
in the general direction of Jerome Snow and Johnnie 
Agnew, who were watching on stands nearly a quarter of 
a mile away. The bull had a elie blind board 
fastened from its horns, and any one with half an eye 
could see that it was not wild game. Jerome Snow, how- 
ever, had sampled the contents of his so often 
that he was not in a condition to discriminate nicely, and 
at his first sight of the bull in the bushes he to 

ohnnie Agnew, “A bear! A bear!” and opened fire. 

fore Barton could intervene a —. deal of ammunition 
had been wasted on the bull, but fortunately for the 
marksman their aim was very bad and the bull escaped. 

The’ standing joke after that was to bellow like a bull 
at Jerome Snow. 

Whisky is no longer the essential in the hunter’s out- 
fit Let was at the o- —— ee ioe = a 
week's trip procu our whi and a loaf 
of bread, and was criticised by his companion on the 
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' score that he had brought too little whisky and too much 


bread. 
Whisky was often responsible for atrocious 
on the part of naturally good marksmen: 
hunter who had. emptied his ine without result at a 


deer, which crossed .the road within thirty feet of where © 


he stood, explained his miss by stating that he saw 
the deer double and kept ing at the wrong one. 


Playing a Tenderfoot. 


“We had a fellow in camp with us one time who 
guowed our hunting so that we didn’t get a deer,” said 

rewster. 

“He was a d clerk, named Lamp. We taught Mr. 
Lamp a lesson before he got out of the woods. 

“I took my dog, old Lunk we called him—he was a 
great dog for a hang on in a stream—and I drove a deer 
right down to where this Lamp stood, and as I heard 
a shot about the right time, I never thought but what 
there’d be venison in camp. When I got there I found 
the man had shot a partridge. Said just after he shot he 
saw the dog come along and cast up stream and down, 
and then take the back track away from there. Had 
just ey wasted his chance of getting that deer 
sont I and old Lunk had been at so much trouble to send 

im. 

“When we got to camp I told Sam about it before the 
drug clerk, and he looked the fellow over and said, ‘You 

repare an altar, Mort, and we'll offer up a sacrifice. 
*ve got the lamb for it,’ 

“That was just a sample of the way Lamp spoiled our 
buck when we came out. Sam put up a job on hi 
He told him I'd killed a nice buck down stream about 
three miles, but that we hesitated about carrying it out, it 
was such a task to get it. Finally Sam suggested that 
we flip up a cent to see who got the deer. He had 
it all fixed, so that it fell to Lamp—a peasanninnnl gambler 
couldn’t have done it better—and off Lamp went for the 
deer. Three days after we left, a party came out from 
the still waters of Cold River, and reported that they 
met Lamp three miles from Moose Pond, in the vicinity 
of where Sam said the deer was, still looking for it.” 


A Little Learning. 


The wooded island in the stream is reached by a sub- 
terranean passage, which emerges behind the shelter of a 
teepee. The daily newspapers had it that La Bris, the one- 
armed French-Canadian trapper, who has a cabin on the 
island, had lost his arm as the result of an encounter 
with a bear. To get the details of the story, I visited the 
island, and seated on a bench beside La Bris and his 
companion, Arthur Pineault, inquired about the accident. 

“Him fadder shoot arm off with | sacl said Pineault. 
“They go to Big Island. Saw some ducks in water. The 
gun she lay on the bed. Fadder take gun——” 

“T see,” said I. “Do you trap many bears?” 

Pineault took my pencil- and wrote down “menk, 
mouskerat, fox, bob-cart.” 

“Cat!” I said. 

“No,” said Pineault, “b-o-b-c-a-r-t.” 

Squatted on a pile of shavings near by, Kabiosa was 
whittling arrows from bolts split from a straight-grained 
cedar block, using a knife that was as crooked as a 
farrier’s, and drawing it toward him as the Chinese work. 

A chubby Indian boy four or five years old wanted a 
paddle, and Kabiosa gravely proceeded to fashion one. 
When he had finished he called the child to him, and 
patting his own nose with his finger said, “Now, pay me 

or it.” 

The little rascal refused, however, the tribute of an 
Indian kiss, and snatched the paddle and ran off laughing. 
“T am tired,” said the old Ojibway; “tired of talk. I was 
once brain broken.” ‘How was that?” I asked. “From 
over study,” said the Indian. 

I looked at him inquiringly, but there was no sugges- 
tion of a smile. “Were you studying for the priesthood?” 
I asked. 

“Not exactly that—it was study.” 

Further than this he did not explain. Only he said, 
“What little brain I had once, now I think I have lost. 
Of the questions every one asks there is no end.” 


Big Game with Small Shot. 


Kabiosa volunteered this information, that he still uses 
bow and arrow for killing partridge and rabbits. Joe 
Francis once killed a caribou with No. 7 shot. Mr. Har- 
ris, of the C. P. R., showed me the skin of a large moose 
which had been killed with BB shot at a probable dis- 
tance of about thirty. yards. It was killed by Chief 
Baumeguinck. We counted the pellets in the skin over 
the animal’s foreshoulder and found that forty-two pel- 
lets had hit the moose. The shot made a good open 
pattern, which would have killed a partridge without 


tearing it. ; 
Holding a Bear by the Ears, 

“My grandfather’s brother had a hand to hand fight 
with a bear,” said Joe Francis, the Maine Penobscot In- 
dian guide. He was paddling down a stream and saw a 
bear and two cubs in the water ahead. He killed the 
cubs with his hatchet and then paddled to head off the 
she bear from the shore. He was tending his muskrat 
traps and had no gun. 

“There was an ox-bow bend-in the stream only a few 
feet across, and as the bear landed on this my grand- 
father’s brother jumped ashore to head her off. As he 
raised -his hatchet to strike it caught in an alder branch 

of his hand, 


ae did. 
hotest ee toned Wena hand and reached 
sheath’ knife in a D her head 
round on his left wrist and bit it, so that it till they 
buried him as though it had been shot through 
shot. With 
bear, and as 
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‘CHICAGO AND THE WEST 
| Western Duck Shotting Begios. 


Cuicaco, Itt., March 13—A phenomenally warm 
spell of weather still obtains here, and the winter seems 
to be badly if not entirely shelved. The streams 
are taking on greater volume daily, and indeed all things 
augur as good a season for spring duck shooting as can 
be expected in this pert of the world. Within a few 
days the ice should be out of our lakes.and marshes, 
and this is enough to hold for a time at least the early 
flight which has already appeared at this latitude, Three 
days ago the ice was still holding at Fox Lake, in upper 
Illinois, only the river being open, but the birds were in, 
and a few shooters, among these Eddie Pope, of this 
city, had a short taste of sport. Mr. Pope only got a 
half dozen birds or so, but one of these was a good, fat 
canvasback, which he said proved delicious on the table. 
He thinks Fox Lake will open within a few days. 

Hennepin Club has formally opened the spring season, 
and a number of shooters go to that club this evening, 
among these Mr. J. V. Clarke and two relatives, who to- 
day confidently expressed the belief that they would strike 
the marsh at just about the right time. 

Mr, Hempstead Washburne and Mr. W. L. Wells left 
last night for a try for a mallard or so at Goose Lake, 
Ill., at a small preserve near the Kankakee. Wagers 
were made to-day that they would get a dozen birds be- 
tween them. Nobody expects any more to make a big 
bag in this much-shot country, and more interest attaches 
to a bag of a dozen birds to-day than would have been 
shown over one of fifty a few years ago. 


Snipe. 


A great eagerness prevails among Chicago shooters to 
get track of good jack snipe grounds located in the State 
of Illinois and not too far from Chicago. The license 
law in Indiana keeps most of the snipe shooters of Chi- 
cago out of that State. Momence, Mineral, and Morris 
are three points mentioned favorably, and attention is 
called by the knowing ones to the inland sloughs west 
of this city. Mineral is the best of the three localities 


‘ named. 


Off the Reservation. 


Mr. Sam F. Fullerton, the executive agent of the Min- 
nesota game and fish commission, paused at this office 
long enough to say good morning one day this week. 
He is off his reservation for a little side hunt. Minne- 
sota is still there, and the game is increasing under 
hustling Fullerton. 


\Better than Ever, 


“Wonderland” for 1902 is better than ever. Mr. Olin 
D. Wheeler, of the passenger department of the Northern 
Pacific railway, succeeds in infusing a genuine literary 
flavor as well as a vital news interest into these annual 
contributions to railroad literature. Mechanically, as well, 
the current number is beautiful and artistic beyond com- 
parison with the products of railway book making in 
the past. The landscapes are splendid and the game 
pictures especially stirring. 


Phenomenal Western Flight of Wildfowl. 


March 15.—As was stated in these columns last week, 
there appeared some ten days ago indications of the be- 
ginning of the duck flight in this part of the country. 
It was supposed that the week just past would witness 
some shooting, of about the average extent known in the 
past few years. Nobody predicted or suspected that 
there would be any such happenings as have gone on in 
this quiet region for the last four or five days. In short. 
we have had this week the heaviest flight of pintails and 
mallards recorded for twenty years, and old shooters of 
the Illinois valley say that not in thirty years have they 
ever séen sO many pintails as came up the Illinois valley 
the first two or three days of this week. What the flight 
of bluebills and redheads may mean later it is only guess- 
work to predict, but certainly the early marsh ducks have 
not altogether left the old Mississippi flyway in their 
spring flight. ; 

Itis not known whether or not all this tremendous flight 
of wildfowl has gone on north beyond this latitude at this 
writing, but the likelihood is that this heavy and con- 
centrated flight is to be but a matter of a few days’ dura- 
tion. The causes of it are’ equally problematical. Of 
course there is the jubilant outcry of the man who says 
there are “just as many ducks to-day as there ever 
were.” To this little attention need be paid. Perhaps the 
better enforcement of the spring shooting laws in neigh- 
boring States, perhaps the increasing respect shown for 
game laws all over the West, may have something to do 
with the greater abundance of birds this year. Older and 
conservative shooters, however, believe that the, heavy 
flight on the Illinois River valley is due to the fact, that 
many of the large marshes like the Winnebago marsh 
are dry this spring, so that the birds have been concen- 
trated and not scattered over a wide stretch of country. 

As to the figures, which, of course, will prove to be the 
most interesting feature of this interesting news, it may be 
stated that on Monday Harry Dunnell, at Fox Lake, 
Ill., bagged 125 birds, mostly pintails. This pintail flight 
seems to have swung from the Illinois River directly up 
on the Fox Lake lime, for on Monday and Tuesday but 
few birds were reported on the Tolleston marsh. It is 
probable that the army of pintails traveled steadily 
northward along the big waters and did not stop to feed. 
for the heaviest bags made on the lower Illinois River 
grounds, where are located several prominent sporting 
clubs, were made in the early days of the week. On one 
such. preserve a shooter who does not care to have his 
name quoted killed 102 birds on last Tuesday, shooting 
i boat-with one of the hest known pushers of 
the club. On of this week yet another Chi- 
cago gentleman, who likewise declines to have his name 
even 100 birds, the same pusher 
‘a. The pusher killed only about 

i ibed both of the 
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evening was a wonderful one, as there seemed absolutely 
thousands of these birds coming in toward dusk and set- 
tling here, there and everywhere, or moving about rest- 
lessly looking for any indications of feed. , 

On the day following the two heavy bags above 
recorded on this marsh, another Chicago gentleman 
bagged 54 birds, mostly pintails and mallards. Others 
on the same waters had very fair success, the above bags 
being, however, the heaviest made. 

The Hennepin Club members must have met the same 
flight this week, and although no records have as yet 
come up from that marsh, it is likely that we shall hear 
of some very heavy bags having been made there. 

Fox e is opening up, the ice being loose and rotten. 
In Pistakee Bay there has been considerable open water, 
and on Thursday the canvasbacks and redheads had be- 

un to show in this part of the Fox Lake chain. Ben 
Stirling, of Fox Lake neighborhood, on that day killed 
18 canvasbacks and 10 redheads before 9 o’clock in the 
morning. It was reported on Friday that Pistakee Bay 
was full of birds, so that it would seem the first of the 
deep water ducks are in and that within the next two or 
three days the bluebills and blackies may be expected. 

Eddie Pope and W. L. Wells leave to-morrow for a 
try at the birds on Fox Lake, and in view of the fore- 
going advices it would seem likely that they should meet 
with very fair success. 

Mr. Washburne and Mr. Wells were too far east for 
the flight on their recent trip to the Goose Lake country. 
They saw thousands of birds, but the weather was fair 
sonnet flight was traveling, so that they only got seven 

irds. 

Mr. C. C. Hess, of the Goose Lake Shooting Club, 
leaves to-day for his second visit to that marsh this 
spring, and he ought to get a few birds at least. . 

From this it may be seen that we have had the most 
encouraging outlook for duck shooting here this spring 
known-in many years. It is hardly more than an outlook, 
and perhaps might more properly be called to-day a 
retrospect, for it is quite possible that the birds have 
swept on to the north and that our future shooting will 
have to come in on the bluebill flight which is now nearly 
due. The flight is to-day reported at Fox Lake and 
Poygan, in Wisconsin. 


Early Jacksnipe. 


On Thursday, March -13, jacksnipe were noted on Swan 
Lake marsh, the first of which I have heard this spring. 
Some three or four years ago there was a heavy flight 
of.jacksnipe at Koutts, Ind., on the date of March 17. 
These birds came in on some burned marsh, and it is 
worth noting that both plover and jacksnipe very fre- 
quently prefer marsh which has been burned over the 
preceding fall. The black surface seems to draw the 
heat of the sun more quickly than grass-covered marsh, 
and the worms, perhaps, appear there more quickly than 
elsewhere. This tip is worth bearing in mind. 


Early Geese. 


Swan Lake marsh showed hundreds of biue geese on 
Thursday of this week. Yesterday a fourteen year old 
boy killed four geese on Skokie marsh, just north of 
Chicago. Geese are reported in Fox Lake, Wis., I should 
think 150 miles north of here, and Mr. D. J. Hotchkiss, of 
the latter place, killed one with a rifle this week. Several 
flocks of geese have been marked, going out from Lake 
Michigan over the bluffs of the northern residence part 
of this city during the last three days. 


E idurance of Antlers. 


Some years ago a farmer digging in the marsh south 
of Fond du Lac, Wis., at the foot of Lake Winnebago, 
unearthed several pairs of elk antlers which were in a very 
fair state of preservation. No elk had been seen in that 
State for more than forty years. This week a deer antler 
was found in the mud of Beaver Dam marsh, of the same 
State. The deer horn is reported to have been black and 
hard as ebony and must have been imbedded in the mud 
for many years. It seems to be the property of water 
to preserve rather than to rot the antlers of the deer 
family. Everyone has heard of the vast pile of elk antlers 
which were found overgrown with willows and trees 
in the bog of the Castalia stream of Ohio many years 
ago. 


iat 
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; The Record Sheep Head. 


Confirming my statement in the Forest AND STREAM 
of March 1, Mr. Thos. W. Fraine, of Rochester, N. Y.. 
writes: “I note what you say of the sheep. Inclosed 
please find photograph of the head I mounted for you in 
1896. Weight of skull without jaw, 37 pounds; length of 
horns, 40 and 41% inches;*girth at base, 1834 inches; 
girth, 1 inch from tip, 634 inches. There may be finer 
sheep heads, but I have not seen or heard of them.” 


Why They Don’t Kiil. 


Mr. Adam Moore, one of the best-known guides of 
New Brunswick, writes as below, giving some reasons 
why the small-bore rifles at times do not stop their game 
at once. He says: “There is a cause for bad shooting 
which I think would explain some things about lost or 
wounded moose. It is that the sportsman often shoots 
from a light and cranky canoe. There is generally con- 
siderable excitement at the time a moose is shot at, and 
you could not expect an excited man to shoot very ac- 
curately from a narrow and cranky canoe. Perhaps you 
noticed that our canoes are 36-inch beam, flattened on 
the bottom to give good bearings. This makes them 
steady, so when the guide is cool and used to his busi- 
ness, you can guess why it is that the .30-40 in our coun- 
try has been so deadly on moose, Of course, this does 
not apply where the moose have been shot at from land, 
but the majority of the wounded and dead moose have 
been shot at from canoes and not from land. Not every 
one seems to have got on to this in the discussion, but I 
think you can see how it might work.” 


Small Game Preserves. 


A recent feature in Chicago sportsmanship is the pick- 
ing up of small Paw preserves, commonly bits of marsh 
lands or good waters, by little associations of 

Thus Mr. Jd von Lengerke, of this city, 


this week joins with three gentlemen who will in all. likeli- 





a 


hood purchase a little preserve near Morris, Ill. This 
is Illinois River country, and the longest open water on 
the marsh is only about three-quarters of a mile in ex- 
tent. A fuller report -will follow upon investigation by 
the members. They figure that it is better to have a 
little shooting to one’s self than an undivided interest 
in an open region that is beset by a multitude of guns. 
This preserve, the Goose Lake preserve, and that of 
Mr. Washburne, adjoining, are all small, but valuable 
preserves, and easily accessible from the big city. 


About Stopping the Sale of Game. 


The doctrine of stopping the sale of game has in one 
or two instances given offense to those who consider it 
their privilege to do as they like “on their own land.” 
Yet that it is wise doctrine, and as such highly fit.to be 
incorporated into the rules of every sportsmen’s club, as 
well as the creed of every individual sportsman’s life, is 
at least suggested by the action of the newly reorganized 
Grand Island hunting preserve of Springfield, Ill. That 
body permits no member to “sell the fruits of his gun 

or rod.” E. Hoven. 

Hartrorp Buiipine, Chicago, Il. 


tNon-Resident Licenses. 


GreensBurG, Pa. March 15.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The laws imposing a license on non-resident 
hunters or sportsmen, passed by several of the States, are 
to me legislation of the most vicious character; beside, I 
think they violate the Constitution of the United States. 
Article IV., Section 2, provides as follows: “The citizens 
of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and immu- 
nities of citizens in the several States.” 

When the State of West Virginia, for instance, enacts 
a law that requires of a Pennsylvanian the taking out 
of a license there to hunt, and imposes penalties for not 
doing so, and imposes no such restrictions upon the citi- 
zens of that State, the Pennsylvanian does not have the 
same privileges and immunities that are guaranteed by 
the section of the Constitution just quoted. The State 
of West Virginia may lawfully. reserve the use of its 
public buildings and its own property for the use of 
its own citizens, and if it were the owner of lands abound- 
ing in game, it might restrict the right to hunt on those 
lands to its own citizens, but it has no right to prefer 
its own citizens to citizens of any other State, as to 
lands it does not own. The State has no property in the 
game upon its mountains, and, so far as I know, the 
owners of the mountains have none. Such legislation 
cannot be sustained under any claim of police power. 

The proposition of John F. Haynes to require of the 
Maine guides the taking out of a license of $10 because it 
would bring in a revenue, is based upon no consideration 
of reason. He is a guide, of course. and I suppose would 
want the law to exclude citizens of other States, regard- 
less of the constitutional provision aforesaid. The pro- 
tection of game is a proper regulation for any State, and 
so long as no exceptions are made to its own citizens, no 
fault can be found, but the imposing of license fees on 
non-residents is another matter. 

J. A. C, RuFFner. 


A! Some iCanadian Deer Statistics. 


“"AYioer, East Quebec, March 8.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I inclose a report of the deer and moose shipped 
from parts of the Province of Quebec, and a few points 
on the line of the C. P. R., from Pembroke to Mattawa, 
which borders on our Province, and which I have no 
doubt were shot in Quebec Province. 
N. -E. Cormier, 
Provincial Game Warden and Fishery Overseer. 

Statement of deer, moose and caribou forwarded by 
express from points in Province of Quebec during 
months of ‘October, November and December, 1901: 
Arundel, 12; Buckingham, 25; Calumet, 2; Campbell’s, 
15; Conception, 4; Coulonge 26; Gracefield, 67; Kaza- 
bazua, 183; Labelle. 208; McKees, 8; Megantic, 200; 
Montebello, 19; North Nation Mills. 1; North Wakefield, 
43; Papineauville, 282; Point au Chene, 29; Scotstown, 
40; Shawville, 65; St. Jovite, 6; Thurso, 25; Venosta, 1; 
Wakefield, 3; Waltham. 6. Total, 1,276. The shipments 
by months were: October, 477; November, 632; Decem- 
ber, 167. Total, 1,276. 





S. T. Stewart, 
Superintendent Dominion Express Co., Quebec Division. 
Toronto, Ont., Feb. 1—Mr. N. E. Cormier, Provincial 
Game Warden for Quebec. Dear Sir: Your request re 
number of deer shipped from points in Ontario, between 
Ottawa and Mattawa, during the open season of 1902. 
Below we give you the information requested: Ottawa, 
10; Almonte, 1; Arnprior, 10; Sand Points, 1; Renfrew, 
3; Pembroke, 12; Deux Rivieres, 1; Klock. 1; Mattawa, 
1; Kippewa, 3 deer, 19 moose and 2 bears; Temiskaming, 

4 moose heads. Total, 43 deer, 23 moose, 2 bears. 

: J. A. Boswett, 
Superintendent Ontario Division Dominion Express Co. 


The Pennsylvania Season. 


Sayre, Pa., March 14.—The flow of the sugar maple 
and the soft call of the uneasy crow are not the only 
unfailing indications of spring’s gay approach, Robins 
have been in evidence for.a month. Severai bluebirds 
put in an appearance early the present week, and this 
morning I listened to the tuneful melody of a chorus 
of song sparrows in the rear of the Packer Hospital. 

The past winter has been one of unusual severity for 
game birds in this part of Pennsylvania. Disastrous 
floods. heavy snowfall and many other unusual elemental 
conditions have operated to the disadvantage of feathered 
game. Especially does this apply to the meager quail 
supply holding a precarious existence along the Chemung 
River flats and adjacent territory. 

I have for some time been unable to locate or learn 


concerning the bevies referred to in these columns last 
fall, but eatly fear for their welfare, unless some 
kindly displeed farmer, out of a bountiful granary, has 


generously contributed to their needs. As the season 
advances it is to be hoped we may learn more fully in 
regard to the actual numbers and condition of dois 
brave wt ieee eee 


Stop the !Sale“of New York Game. - 


Jersey City.—Editor Forest and Stream: I am a 
constant reader of your publication, Forest AND STREAM, 
and am greatly interested in the comments published 
therein relative to the prospective law, prohibiting the 
sale of game birds at any and all seasons of the year. 

_T am a native New Yorker, and spend my annual vaca- 
tion in upper New York, hunting birds and other smail 
game, and therefore have had an excellent opportunity of 
observing the condition respective to this matter. 

My personal observation, as to the destruction of small 
game in order to supply the markgy is convincing that 
the passage of such a law would MB ef great benefit to 
the sportsmen. Locations where five years ago a person 
could go and hunt and be sure of a good day’s sport, is 
now practically extinct of these birds. This is practically 
getting to be the condition of many parts of New York 
State,-where game was a short time ago in abundance. 

I have written to several friends of mine living. in 
New York State, urging them to write to their respective 
representatives in the State Legislature, asking them to 
vote for this measure. ’ 

I feel certain that if this measure can be sent through 
that it will mean old-time hunting for us who enjoy this 
sport, and will certainly put an end to that infamous 
style of hunting called “pot-hunting,” of which there 
is so much at the present time. This last named is the 
most déstructive means of game extermination, as it is 
snared and trapped, and, in fact, any way to insure its 
capture. H. P. Nicuots. 


Suffolk County Wildfowl. 


GUNNERS in the eastern portion of the Great South 
Bay have been having great shooting for the past two, or 
three weeks. Broadbill and brant have come on in good- 
ly numbers, and great bags of birds have been made. It 
is said that the market-shooters have been killing from 
fifty to eighty birds a day to a rig, and as these bring 
sixty cents a pair in New York market, the rewards are 
ample. 

The local papers announce that Dr. Robinson, member 
of Assembly for Suffolk county, has killed all the bills 
in the Legislature interfering at all with the present 
privileges of gunners and fishermen on Long Island. 
This may be assumed to mean that he has succeeded in 
strangling all bills shortening the time for shooting or 
fishing. 





Sea and River Fishing. 
eit 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp STREAM. 





The Megantics Getting Ready. 


Boston, March 17.—The season looks early and the 
members of the Megantic Club are already making plans 
for the early fishing. The senior partner of a business 
house here remarked Saturday that he should be obliged 
to tie the junior partner, “these warm days have made 
him so uneasy. He’ll be gone for the Megantic preserve 
before I know it.” The directors are putting all the 
camps in thorough repair. A new ell will be built at the 
main club house, for a kitchen and laundry. Formerly 
the members and guests were obliged to laundry their 
single shifts in the lake, before the other guests were up 
in the morning. Now this is all changed, and the next 
thing will be to prepare for dress suits. A new camp at 
Chain of Ponds is being built; also a dining camp at 
Arnold Pond. A new camp is proposed at Northwest 
Pond, with many other imptovements. The boats, land- 
ings and trails are not being neglected. The interest 
in this club continues unabated, and the best reason to be 
ascribed is that the management is good. Spite of Mr. 
Carleton’s displeasure that the club did not vote to sustain 
his hunters’ license scheme at their annual dinner, it will 
go on flourishing, so long as it is run as a hunting and 
fishing club purely. Too much improvement, however, 
will drive members away. Mr. N. G. Manson, of Camp 
Leatherstocking, Richardson Lake, Me., was in Boston 
Wednesday. He is planning for a great season at the 
Rangeleys this summer. Mr, Goldsmith, of New York, 
who built a beautiful camp just below Leatherstocking last 
year, is also buying supplies and making ready. On the 
hunters’ license question Mr. Manson is very pronounced. 
“It will drive moose and deer hunters elsewhere. Why 
don’t Mr. Carleton propose taxing the game killed for his 
revenue, if he must have it? To tax non-resident hunt- 
ers as they go into the State would be about as foolish 
as for a big dry goods store to charge everybody for 
going in and looking for bargains. It would seem more 
reasonable to make customers pay as they take the goods. 
Prevent the guides and residents of Maine from shoot- 
ing more than their legal quota of game, and no further 
protection will be needed. Only last fall Mr. Carleton 
was telling about the great increase of deer in Maine, 
and that moose were holding their own. Now he says 
that big game is rapidly disappearing, and that without 
more wardens it will soon all be gone. At the last ses- 
sion of the Maine Legislature he fought hard to save 
his September license scheme; one of the worst laws for 
the deer that it would be possible to pass.” 

SPECIAL. 


An Irish Fishing Story. 


THERE is a good fishing story in an Irish contemporary. 
Two enthusiastic anglers arranged a fishing match to 
decide the respective merits of the worm and the min- 
now as bait. For hours they sat patiently on a bank 
without getting so much as a nibble. At last the pro- 
prietor of the worm suddenly said that he had. got a 
bite, and, jerking his line out of the water, discovered at 
the end of it the other man’s minnow, which, having by 
this time grown hungry, had devoured his worm,—London 
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' . “Alvah Dunning. 


Avan G. DuNNING, one of the oldest and best known 
guides in the Adirondack region, was found dead in his 
room at the Dudley House, Utica, on the morning: of 
Tuesday, March 11, having been asphyxiated by illuminat- 
ing gas. Mr. Dunning went to the hotel the evening 
previous, arriving in time for supper. After the evening 
meal he complained of feeling somewhat ill and sat alone, 
half-drowsing, in a corner of the office. Shortly before 
8 o'clock he said he would retire, and asked that he be 
called about 8 A. M. The bellboy who showed him to 
his room asked him if he should not turn off the gas for 
him, but the old guide replied that he guessed he had 
been around on earth long enough to run a gas burner, 
and would take care of it himself. That was the last 
seen of him alive. When the clerk went to his room 
and called him in the morning, in accordance with his 
request, there was no response. The door of the apart- 
ment was accordingly forced open and the cause of the 

uest’s silence was at once apparent. The room was 
ull of illuminating gas, which had escaped from a gas 
cock nearly a quarter open, and its occupant was dead. 
Mr. Dunning’s death is believed to have been purely 
accidental. 

Alvah Dunning was born in the great northern wilder- 
ness eighty-six years ago, and nearly his entire life was 
spent within its confines. He attended na- 
ture’s school, and with experience as a 
teacher, acquired such a knowledge of wood- 
craft as could never have been obtained from 
books or learned professors. Beyond a 
doubt he was one of the best woodsmen, one 
of the most expert hunters and one of the 
most successful trappers the Adirondack re 
gion has ever known. His father moved 
from Vermont to Lake Pleasant, Hamilton 
county, N. Y., in 1804, being, of course, a 
pioneer in that portion of the wilderness 
The elder Dunning was also a hunter and 
trapper, and a noted Indian fighter as well, 
having served under Sir William Johnson 
before and during the Revolutionary War 
It is said that shortly after the war a num 
ber of men were in a village tavern talking 
over Revolutionary exploits, when an In 
dian—of whom there were several in the 
company—boasted of having committed a 
particularly atrocious murder, the victim be 
ing a young white woman who had previous 
ly resided in that locality. Dunning caught 
up a bundle of traps that lay near him and 
crushed the Indian’s skull by a single blow 
He was tried for his life and acquitted 
Alvah Dunning was born near Piseco Lake. 
Hamilton county, in June, 1816, and at the 
age of six years began to assist his father 
in trapping and hunting. For several years 
he resided in the vicinity of his birthplace, 
and then removed to the Raquette Lake re 
gion, acting, at the age of eleven years, as 
the guide for the first party of white hunters 
that ever visited that lake. Before he was 
twelve years old he had killed his first 
moose, and he is quoted as saying that dur- 
ing his lifetime he killed upward of one hun- 
dred. It is said also that he shot the last 
specimen of the Adirondack moose. This 
was in March, 1862, and while he and Ben 
Batchelor were hunting together. They fol- 
lowed a bear which Dunning had wounded, 
and after going some distance came across 
the tracks of two moose, a bull and a cow 
They killed the bull that day and pursued 
the cow all the next day, and killed her just 
at nightfall. Dunning also claimed that he 
trapped the last of the Adirondack beaver. 

When he removed to Raquette Lake Dun 
ning built a home for himself on Osprey 
Island, which is the present site of the 
palatial summer residence of J. H. Ladew. 
of New York. He subsequently moved 
several times, but did not settle at any point 
very far from Raquette Lake. In the fall of 
1874 he erected a camp on Eighth Lake, Fulton Chain, to 
escape from the path of advancing civilization, but in a 
few years returned to Raquette and built at Brown’s 
Tract Inlet, where he remained up to a comparatively 
recent date. The invasion of the wilderness by the sum- 
mer tourist, with the railroad and the modern hotels 
which soon followed, filled the old man’s breast with a 
spirit of misgiving for his future comfort and welfare. 
He saw the site upon which had once stood his humble 
hut, and in which he had entertained Grover Cleveland. 
occupied by a bustling railroad yard. The waters where 
he had caught trout, hunted moose and deer, and trapped 
beaver and otter, were frequented by pleasure boats, and 
so he turned his face toward the setting sun and started 
for the Rocky Mountains, in the hope of enjoying the 
solitude which was no longer to be found in the Adiron- 
dacks. For a time he hunted and fished in the Dakotas 
and Michigan, but he failed to find the seclusion which 
he desired, and it was not long before he returned to his 
former haunts. Broken in spirit, he once more camped 
about Raquette Lake, and guided hunting and fishing 

rties for such men as Collis P. Huntington, William 
Vest Durant, Lieut.-Gov. Woodruff, J. Pierpont Morgan 
and others. He came out of the woods every winter of 
late years, and for a time last winter boarded with the 
family of James Raymond, No. 54 Spring street. Utica. 
It is said that in 1865, while making his home at Raquette 
Lake and doing trapping, he drew his fur on a hand sled 
fifty-five miles to Boonville and returned with a load of 
provisions. By those who know him best he was spoken 
of as an affable, hospitable man of the old type of woods- 
men, all of whom were quite inclined to look on the 
game laws as infringements on the rights of those who 
lived in the woods. 

Dunning never tired of telling the story of how many 
years ago he trapped the last beaver in the Adirondacks. 
He was reconnoitering the woods one day in the spring, he 
said, and discovered a new beaver dam. New beaver 
dams had become so rare that this one was the first that 
Dunning had seen in a long time, The sight cused him 


to rejoice, for beaver pelts were worth at that time from 
$20 to $25 each. He made the mistake of waiting to 
trap them until the next winter, when he thought the pelts 
would be in better condition. “I hadn't calculated on 
Uncle Enos,” he said, “and Uncle Enos was an old and 
experienced beaver trapper. I was sharing the camp of 
Uncle Enos at that time, and it is likely that I’d-have 
carried my beaver through until winter all right if there 
hadn’t been a cranberry marsh near where I had dis- 
covered the beaver dam. Uncle Enos took it into his head 
one day that he’d like some cranberries, and he went out 
to pick some on the marsh. A man named Gilmore hap- 
pened to be at the camp, and he went along with Uncle 
Enos, and if he hadn’t I never would have trapped the last 
beaver. Uncle Enos found the marsh under water. ‘Dry 
weather,’ he said, ‘and the marsh under water, eh? That 
means that there is a beaver.dam somewhere around here.’ 
Uncle Enos hunted for it and found it. He never said a 
word to me about it, but three weeks later Gilmore told 
me. Then I discovered later that Uncle Enos was keep- 
ing his eye on the dam, too, and intended to put in a 
trap by and by, when the season got right. I tried for 
awhile to keep my eyes on Uncle Enos and the beaver. 
too, but it was risky. I was afraid to take any chances, so 
I put in my trap right away. The second night I got a 
beaver, and it was a whopper. It weighed 50 pounds. I 
didn’t get any more. That old fellow was the only tenant 





ALVAH DUNNING, 
From photograph, copyright, 1891, by J. R. Stoddard 


the dam had, and he was the last of his race. If I had 
only put in my trap the spring before, or if Uncle Enos 
hadn’t forced me to capture it for self-protection, the last 
beaver would have brought me $25, but as it was I only 
got $5 for it.” 

His account of how he killed his first moose before he 
was twelve years old, is very interesting. He had killed 
several deer, and even bears, but his father had up to that 
time refused to let him go moose hunting, because a 
moose hunt was apt to tax the pluck and endurance of 
hardy men. On this particular occasion his father had 
discovered signs of moose near their.settlement, and he 
was going to run the animal down. The boy~begged so 
hard to go along that his father told him that as the 
moose was not far away, he might lead the dog, which he 
was to keep in leash until he heard the word from his 
father, and then let it go. “Then you can follow,” said 
his father, “and if you are there quick enough you can 
see me kill the moose.”  Alvah was glad to have that 
much of a part in a moose hunt, and took his rifle along 
to make the trip seem more real. He had often heard his 
father say that a moose was afraid of a man, and would 
flee at sight or scent of one until miles were placed be- 
tween them, but that a dog at his heels enraged a moose, 
and it would stop and engage its pursuer in battle. “I 
kept thinking of this,” said Alvah, “and the more I thought 
the more I made up my mind I'd kill the moose that 
day if we ever ran across it. Father was stealing along 
on the ridge and I was aoe even with him, only maybe 
a hundred yards distant. By and by the dog n to pull 
the string and wanted to f°. I made up my mind he had 
the moose scented, and I quietly slipped his collar and 
away he went. Father discovered that the was off 
and he yelled to me to know what I had let him loose 
for. “He slipped his collar,” I yelled back, arid away I 
went after the dog like the wind. I ran half a mile, I 
guess, and then caught up to him. My scheme had 
worked. The moose had stopped to have a fight with the 
dog. This was the first moose I had ever seen.” It was 
a big bull, with a spread of horns that looked like a lot 


. 
. 


of canoe paddies sticking out all over his head. He was 
crazy wild, and an ugly customer for any ofte to 

just then. But I didn’t want to have hitn treet thie, 

the chance as the dog matieuvered him abotit atid setit 4 
rifle ball straight over the butt of his ear. The miodst 
dropped like a lump of leafl and hardly kicked. I cat 
over, and when father came up I was leanitig of tiy fife 
with one foot testing on the of the mioose. Father 
looked a little surprised, but didn’t let on. ‘You knocked 
him over, did you?’ he said. ‘Yes,’ I said, as if I had sh 


- in the habit o doing such a thing every day for yeats, ‘ 


thought it wasn’t worth while to wait and see you kill it. 
Father didn’t say anything, but went to work fo skit} out 
the big creature. As he peeled the hide off I éotild seé 
that he kept looking fot the bullet Kole, and he got the 
hide entirely off without finding arly. ‘Why,’ said he, 
‘this moose ain’t been shot at all! It dropped dead be- 
cause it was stared to death.’ That sort o’ made nye 
sink, and I told father to look at the butt of the smiogse’s 
ear. He did. He looked at the butt of both etfs: Thee 
wasn’t any bullet hole. My heart wetit clear down in itty 
boots, for I had a plain, open shot at the miodse, at fiot 
more than a hundred paces. But when father foufid the 
bullet in the moose’s brain, I felt good again. The ttiadst 
must have lowered his head a trifle just as I piilled the 
trigger, for the billet had goiie it at his ear and lodged 
in the brain without even making a sératch on the skin.” 
Mr. Dunning leaves a sister, who_residés 

in Syracuse; a nephew, wha lives at Pan ey's 

Place, near Stratford, Herkimer county, and 

# tiléce, whose home is in Catskill. Thé 

father of ex-Postmaster Charles A. Duri- 

hing, of Rome, is a cousin of his: | 

Urica, N: YY Mareh 18 i Worcort. 

Alvah Dunning was one of the “Men I 
Have Fished ith;’ concerning whose 
qualities as men and fishermen Fred ~~ 
wrote so felicitously.. ess stift that 
many of the featlers of Mt. Mather’s sketé 
of Me. Dunning will be glad to see it again; 
and here it is, as published in Forest AND 
STREAM in 1897, and afterward reptiblished 
in the volume, “My Atigling Frietids?! 

Q@nly men who posSess strotigly mar 
petsolialities are capable of makihg strotg 
friends and as equally strong enemies. ie 
truth of this has been well shown in the re- 
plies to letters we for information abotit 
the old woodsman who {s probably the oldest 
of Adirondack guides. Carefully me 
these feplies, it seemis that Alvah is | 
liked by sportstnen whom he has served, atid 
by a few dwellets in and afoutid the great 

* fegiot of mountains and lakes which com- 

prise about one-third of the great State of 
New York. Others dislike him, and among 
Adirondack guides he is, for some reasoti; 
the most unpopular man in the woods, Te 
me any old man in the woods is inhareoring, 
and as individuality, crops ot mote strongly 
in tet who have fever assumed the mask 
of civilization, we will try to see him with 
unprejudiced eyes. 

Alvah will be eighty-one yeats old text 
June. He is tall, spare and wiry. A look 
at his picture, taken a few years ago by 
Stoddard, will show that his strongly 
marked face is full of character, grit and de- 
termination, and it looks like a face that 
could not be developed outside the woods. 
You can see that he dressed himself before 
hesewould pose.for Stoddard, and that his 
new hat must be “taken” at all hazards. 
That is not the hat that the old man would 
wear when tracking a deer or poking 
through the brush up a stream to observe 
where the otter “uses.” This proves that Al- 
vah is really human, and has his vanities as 
well as the rest of mankind. 

It was in 1865 that I first met Alvah and 
fished for trout with him in the Brown Tract 
Inlet and Raquette Lake. I was then re- 
gaining health after a long struggle all sum- 

mer, and a couple of weeks with Alvah put on the finish- 
ing touches. 

The old man—he was “old” to me then—took good 
care of me, and I returned much improved. His talk 
of woods life was very entertaining, and“ it was only 
a few weeks afterward that I acquainted with 
his mortal enemy, Ned Buntline, also a fishing com- 
panion, so that I got Alvah’s story while it was fresh. 
Friends of each man have so mixed up the case that it 
resemble the histories of Bonaparte as written by a 
French or an English pen. 

Said he: “These woods is a-gittin’ too full o’ people 
fer comfort—that is, in summer time; fer they don’t 
both the trappin’ in the winter; but they’re a-runnin’ all 
over here in summer a-shootin’ an’ a-fishin’, but they 
don’t kill much, nor catch many fish; but they git in the 
, an’ they ain’t got no business here disturbin’ the 
woods. 


‘ome pay you well for working for them, don’t they, 
Alvah? 
_ “Yes, they do, durn em; or I wouldn’t bother with 
em; but I druther they'd stay out o’ my woods. Théy’ll 
come anyhow, an’ I might as well guide ’em, fer ef I 
don’t some un else will, but I druther they’d-keep their 
money and stay out of the woods. I can make a livin’ 
without ’em, an’ they’d starve to death here without me. 
They're the durndest lot of cur’osities you ever seen; 
know more about ee an’ killin’ deer than any man in 
the woods, but when it comes to fishin’ tackle, you'd 
oughter see it.” 
is talk occurred after we had fished several days 
and had looked over the otter “uses” and other interesting 
things to be found in the wilderness, and the old man’s 
remarks seemed to be so severely personal that they 


' provoked me ‘to say: “I am very sorry to have dis- 


turbed you, and will go back home in the morn- 


ine ebd enats locked ‘up and seid: “I didn’t mean you; 
‘cause you seem to know how to sit inter a boat an’ to 
know the voices of the birds an’ how to fish. Now, don’t 
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you go an’ take a meafiin’ eutet tty words that I didii’t 


"All Fight, Aivah! But if these people don’t fill mitich - 


game of fish they caii’t distti#b you niuch, arid I’m a little 
cufiotis to know why you object sé ftitich to theif 
comitig here, The woods belong largely to the State, atid 
th gertaitly have the right to come into them.” This 
ha = qa effect} it tnade the old mati angry and 
is fire, 
es,” he said, after turning the thing over if ftis 
Heer in the deliberate manner common to men of the 
Woods, “that’s the worst of it; they’ve got a right to 
éoire Here abd istufb ftieth who've made their homes 
in these woods jl theif lives, aid rttatiy Of em ’s fools. 
I hate fools, don’t you?” : pr 
Hefe was a chance to classify fools ahd to quoté Toitch- 
stone: “I met a fool in the forest,” but that course 
bight not have drawn the old man out, so I simply said: 
"T dtititid, why?’ 


dre 
é 


"0 


i, they peste# otie so. A few years ago one came up 
litre ahd tried to make ime believe flie wor is fotind and 
turtis, over iipside down in the flight, atid they all believe 
it, ali tif en, evefy dyrned ote that I’ve spoke to aboiit 
~ it. What d'ye thitik o° that?” 

“! think they're wrong, of course, fot Wé ati see tha 
these Jakes don’t spill out in the right. Yet this wofl 


Fah’t, be ds flat 8 a pancake, for here are the mioumtaitis 
which dispfovg. that, dnd 4s fof titning ove-—” 
“You don’t believe it? 


“Not a word of it!” And we were friends. 

When we met again in 1882 he recalled the trip, and at 
his eamp on Raquette Lake he said: “Times is different 
HOW, afi’ Wits. Til tlie days nobody said a word if a poor 
man wanted a little meat ati’ killed it; but now they’re 
a-savin’ it until the dudes get time to coine tip a 
kill it, an’ some of ’em leave a deer to rot in the woods, 
an’ on’y take the horns ef it’s a buck, or the tail ef it’s 
a doe; just. so’s they can brag about it when they go 
Holite, HH’ thiey’d put me in jail ef I killed a deer when 
I heeded imeat. f dutilo whit We're a-comin’ to in this 
free country.” ; 

Thefe was pames to be said of this stibject, atid 1 
said it. Wheh diriner time came he called me ffom t 
lake, fas ds We two sat at table said; ‘“There’s some col 
boiled hatin ahd here’s a stéty o’ tiotititaifi miittor. 
Mebbe it’s ag’in your principles to eat oii ttluttof it 


Jute, so [ sot otit the ham. I’m goin’ to eat the mutton, 
vo}i, ¢ah do 4s you ike,” 
am cat The deer had 


had at aily litielt coulitet. 
been killed, and a refusal to eat a portioti of it wotild riot 
restore it to life. Writing of it at this late day recalls 
Wilmot Townsend’s picture of the flight of fourteen 
Huck aa the query below: “Where would you hold?” 
THe Lady of the Titer? 

Forty yeats igo Alvih aid ot of his Bipthiers visited 
relatives at Albany, Ill., atid his brother died thére: J i 
otie visit satisfied Alvah with the outside world and. Hé 
teturited to Lake Pleasaht, and sirice that time he has 
teret rf ofitsid® of Haitiltoti epiitity, N. Y., where he 

as lived by htititing, trappilig 4H git it: The yottnger 
geheratioh are disposed to crowd the old man oiit éf the 
woods on account of his following his belief that game is 
free at all times to those who need it, and that the State 


with me, my old friend aiid gtidé, BE: 1, Sheppard 
(“Jack”) said: “I have known Alvah fot thifty y€ats; 
and he is an affable, hospitable man of the old style, all 
of whem looked on game laws as irifringemerits on thie 
rights of tiett who live in the woods. He st e last of 4 
type that has passed. He kills a deer when he tieeds 
it; eatehes a trout out of sedson to bait his trap, firnily 
believes it 4 sifi to kill wastéfiilly, and destroys less 
sg than many who ety otit agaifist hit.” There you 
ave the opinion of one of the best of the Adirotiddck 
guides, as well as a picture of the man. 

Mr. Bennett, of The Antlers, tells me that Alvah will 
not write any more, but in a recent interview with him 
he got the following from Alvah: “In 1858 Ned Bunt- 
line came into the woods to get away from civilization 
and write novels. Ned built a cabin on Eagle Lake which 
he called Eagle’s Nest, and hired Alvah to work for him, 
They quarreled and Ned killed Alvah’s hounds and they 
threatened to kill each other. In 1865 Alvah built a camp 
on Raquette Lake, where he lived alone, trapping, draw- 
ing his fur on a hand sled fifty-five miles to Boonville 
and bringing back provisions. It took a week to make the 
trip. One winter his skins of otter, fisher, marten, mink 
and bear brought him $743. In 1874 his camp on Sunny 
Island was burned and he lost everything he owned. 
That fall he built a camp on Eighth Lake, Fulton Chain, 
to get out of the way of travel, but in a few years re- 
turned to Raquette and built at Brown’s Tract Inlet, 
where he now lives, a much disgruntled man, who aa 
the people are wandering all over and spoiling the woods. 
Fifty years ago the Adirondacks was indeed a wilderness 
known to but a few sportsmen. There were but few 
boats in it and no mode of travel except by water. Here 
Alvah Dunning lived, hunted and reigned supreme in 
‘his woods.’ ” 

Rev. Thomas G. Wall, D.D., of New York city, to 
whom much of the information in this sketch is due, says: 
‘Dunning has lived like an Indian, and forty years ago 
he looked like one, and is a very close imitation of some 
of Cooper’s models—silent, stealthy in movement, full of 
resources; he could almost speak the la ge of the 
animals. I have seen him, by a peculiar chipper, call a 
mink from its hiding place in the rocks and shoot it, and 
have known him to bring a deer back into the water by 
bleating and making the noise of — Dunning was a 
true sportsman, never allowing more fish or game to be 
taken than was needed. He was employed by our party 
in 1856, when I first met him, and I have been with him 
many times since, and always enjoyed his society. In- 
deed, his excellence, when in his prime, was so Ii 
known, that it excited much of the enmity with which 
he was fegarded by some, for if he could be ‘had he was 
always a choice.” 


has Ho tight to bass Jiws concerning it. In conversation , 


puttin’ steamboats on the lakes to scare the trout to 
death, an’ have built a railroad into Old Forge. They've 
fiit a lot o black bass into Raquette Lake to eat up 
the few tout that’s left, an’ what good any one sees in a 
black bass is miore’n I know.” 

To eticourage him to talk, I said: “The black bass 
is a gatity fis t as gamy fior as good for table as a 
trout—and f suppose they thought ‘em better’n no fish,’ 
and so I excused the cfitile of putting bass in Adirondack 
waters just to see what Alvah wotild say. 

é siid: “They ain’t a bit better thatt a sucker out of 
a cold brook, either to eat or to bait a trap, and as for 
garhe—well, I fish for fish when I wart ‘em, an’ don’t 
fool- away my time playin’ a trout, lettin’ him run off 
an’ then reelin’ him up just to see the pole bend. When 
I hook a fish I use tackle that will stand ft and bring 
him iti ’thotit wateltin’ his fightin’ qualities, but I show 
him some of miiie if he’s got time to think about ‘em 
afore he’s my fish. No, sit, thet black bass is the worst 
thing they could have put in these waters—worse’n 
pees for the young pickerel can be eatet by a trout 
yeeatise his fins are soit, but these bass are like big stn- 
fish, atid tot a bit better.” HI 

The old iat was not far out of the way in this mat- 
ter. He had watched the new fish, and sized them up in 
his own fashion. The State Fish Commission had put 
the fish ji the watérs—or ratliet Seth Green did it in the 
name of the Cottnission, for in that early day he ran 
the work as he pleased—but the result was a howl, and a 
law was passed restraitiitig the Commission from planting 
ceftaift fishes iti Adirondack watef’s. 

About ffiis fime fhere was a discussiott in the papers 
as to the scream of the pather, as the North American 
cougar, or puma, is called iti the East, and while I was 
positive that I had heard one wheri a boy, I wanted the 
opifiott of the old woodsman, and as he was baiting his 
hook I said: “Some people say that a panther screams 
and others say it fiever does. What’s your opinion?” 

He unhooked a trout and feplied: “A panther is like a 
cat, hunts like a cat, always still. Now a cat is a silent 
animal and neyer makes a noise unless it tants some- 
thitg. A dog will bark just to hear his own voice, but a 
cat’'ll lie dtotnd the stove for a week and never make 4 
sound titiless it tteeds sothething. If it’s hungry it may 
meow 4 little jtist to let yoti ktiow it, but that is different 
from 4 mating call. Now, wher nr wanits to find 
one of its kifd it can up a g d screech. It’s 
got to, fof they ait’t plenty and that call has got to go 
miles through the Woods. Yes, they can ptt tip @ goo 
stiff call for a partner when they wafit one, but they 

6 it oftefi. A man might be in thése woods a hutidred 
years and tiot Heat 4 panther call more’n half a dozen 
times. They don’t do it often afd they are never plenty, 
like deer and bears.” 


“How long since there were any wolves ifi fie Adiron- 
dacks, Alea” , 
“Wall, I don’t jitst kmow azackly. When I was a boy 


they Ws €ofhinoh ah’ yoti cotild hear ’em howl o’ nights 
along the lakes of 4p the fhotintaitis, afi’ we used to shoot 
’em an’ trap ’em, but nétér did rio p’izitiin’, like the’ do 
out West. Let’s see! They was plefity tip to about the 
time Gl#eral Taylor died. When was fat?” 

“That was iii 18§¢.” 

“The wolves went off about that time; some said tltey 
went into Canada an’ some thovighit they, led. I guess if 
they’d a died we’d a seen some o’ theif Bones som’ers, 
biit 4 féw was around here durin’ the war, in thé 60's, an’ 
I -killed a big ofie then, but ain’t seen none since. Sortie 
men say they've seeti ‘ett o” late years off toward the 


Satafidcs, biit I can’t say. Whtile the war was goin’ on ~ 


thete wa’ti’t so triatiy tiieti cotnin’ te the woods an’ things 
picked tip a little.” ; ; 
Alvah Duniiitig killed the fast Adirondack moose in 


March,. 1862. 

CWheh was d boy,” said Alvah, “trioose was plenty 
in these woods. Once father an’ I killed five in one 
day, an’ hauled the iii6st o’ the meat on sleds to the 
settlement an’ sold it.” 

When the last moose was killed Alvah, and Ben 
Batchelor were following a wounded bear that the former 
had shot the day before. They found the bear and killed 
it, and then catne upon the track of two moose, a bull and 
a cow. They killed the bull that day and followed the 
cow all the next, and killed her just at nightfall. Per- 
haps it’s just as well, for it is doubtful if one moose 
would be left a year from now if a hundred were turned 
loose in the Adirondacks. The size of an animal in- 
creases the desire to kill it, in most men, but between 
ourselves I would prefer to kill a woodcock, or a grouse 
on the wing, to dropping seven hundred pounds of meat 
in its tracks. 

Dr. Wall asked Alvah how many moose he thought he 
had killed, and the old man answered: “Oh, I don’t 
hardly know, never kept any count, but I guess nigh on 
to a hundred.” And then he told how on one of his 
early moose hunts he had got separated from his father, 
killed a moose about nightfall on a cold night, had no 
matches and rolled himself in the warm skin and slept, to 
find himself frozen in at daybreak. 

Writing of Alvah Dunning brings a desire to spend a 
month in his cabin, jot down his stories and make a 
closer study of the most interesting man now living in the 
Adirondacks. We all look back on wasted opportunities, 
and while enjoying his company I never — of taking 
notes for the purpose of writing him up. The man who 
approaches Alvah Dunning in the right way will get his 
confidence and enjoy it, but his opinions of the revolu- 
tion of the earth on its axis, and of the injustice of the 
game laws to woodsmen, are too firmly fixed to be 
meddled with. Let the old man alone, wink at his killing 
a deer when he needs “mutton,” or a trout when he wants 
to vary his diet, if he lives for twenty years he will never 
do as much harm to the fish and game of the woods as 
some of the so-called sportsmen. 
deer on summer nights and kill the first thing that his 
jacklight shows has a pair of shining eyes, whether buck, 
ot doe with fawn by her side. If he needs “mutton” in 


ta Bd ea See 
men, some little concessi ity, if ill 
—should be extended to this man who was born in the 
of prior discovery 





under oath I do not know of what I partook further than 
it was good meat. The game laws are all right, but no 
right-thinking man should use them to oppress the old 
hunter whose only larder is the woods in which he was 
born a steward. it to me if you catch me, or to any 
other man who pretends to shoot or fish for sport, violat- 
ing those wholesome laws which are made for our benefit 
and which it is a erime for us to violate, but the strict 
letter need not be enforced on the man whose whole life 
has been spent in a struggle for existence in the forest, and 
who could not live out of it. Put yourself in his place! 
Frep MATHER. 





A Meeting with Alvah Dunning. 
_Tue death of Alvah Dunning recalls a meeting with 


im. 
In jal, 1869, coming down the Marim River from 
Blue Mountain Lake, our party of four, with two guides, 
met sttddenly on a trail over a short carry, two splendid 
hounds, and in a few moments a tall, slender, weather- 
beaten man appeared, carrying a pack basket and a three- 
barreled gun (muzzleloading). The two shot barrels, of 
about 16 gauge, on top, the rifle barrel under, with a 
ramrod lying along the side in the groove. The hammer 
of the rifle struck upward. 

The whole get-up meant business. His comment upon 
his gun, “She do throw buckshot wicked,” I well re 
member. 

His pack contained trout for a well-known sporting 
resort in Saratoga, so he informed us. 

We bargained for a few lake trout for supper (as we 
had nothing), and when he estimated their weight at 
eight pounds, one of our guides said, “Ain’t that a leetle 
ae Alvy?” He replied, “Maybe,” and added another 

S 


He accepted our silver with thanks, but declined the 
flask with the remark, “You can’t get none of that truck 
down my throat.” 

And so we parted. I wonder what has become of that 
gun, 

We slept that night at the “old Wood place” on 
Raquette Lake, and rd “sounds of revelry by night” 
from the island near by, where “Adirondack Murray” had 
as guests that night Miss Kate Field and her mother. 


Isaac T. Norrts. 
Battimore, March 14, 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Wading Streams for Trout. 


Cricaco, Ti., March 13.—A Southern gentieman who 
fishes 4 great deal in the North for trout, asks for advice 
regarditig good wading streams in the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. He says: “I usually fish with the fly 
for trout, and am fond of this sort of fishing. I have 
fof qttife a number of years made my headquarters during 
the summer months at Traverse City, Mich. The trouble 
with that part of the country is that the rainbows and 
the natives are driving the speckled trout out of the 
streams. While the rainbows are game fighters, I find 
it rather difficult+o get them of much size with the fly. 
There is an excellent hotel at Traverse City, which is 
rather a strong attraction for me. From this place one 
can gét at quite a nutber of streams within a radius 
of eighty or 4 hundred miles. About the first of July of 
last year I was at Wolverine, Mich, (a little place some 
twefity-five to thirty miles south of Cheboygan), on the 
Sturgeoti River. I had some fair fly-fishing at this place. 
but the accomtnodations were so horribly bad that I could 
not stand it. I can get along with rough accommoda 
tions and plain food, but I want things clean.” 

I would suggest he try the upper waters of the Ever- 

teen River, of Wisconsin, or perhaps the Prairie, out of 
Merrill, same State. The better rivers of the Upper 
Peninsula are boating streams, except as preserved by 
clubs, according to my best advices, though there may 
be good waters of which I have no word. They tell me 
that the upper Brule of Wisconsin can now and again 
turn out a good bit of sport, as it is not preserved for 
much of its length, but this, too, is a boating river for the 
most part. _The Little Oconto, of Wisconsin, is a wading 
stream, and though it is not so good’ as it once was, 3 
should think it quite worth trying even now. 


Opening of the Trout Season. 

March 15.—The Castalia, Ohio, trout clubs open their 
season to-day, and among many others who will hasten to 
avail themselves of these early advantages are Messrs. 
Robert Forsyth and R. P. H. Durkee, of Chicago, who 
leave to-night and will begin fishing next Monday on this 
historic stream. Both go well prepared. 

It is difficult to tell where all the fishing tackle goes 
to so early, but for two or three weeks the stores here 
have been busy selling angling goods. The trade is 
getting an early start, and it is the supposition that this 
is going to be a heavy season. One dealer says that he 
has ordered double the amount of goods this year that 
he ever did before, and is having difficulty in getting 
his stock built up to the size which he thinks it ought to 
have at the beginning of the season. At present it looks 
as though we would have an early opening of the fishing 
season this year, although it is too early to predict any 
thing in the way of weather for this vicinity. 

By the way, speaking of trout, Mr. Graham H. Harris, 
of this city, with the writer, is invited to open the season 
on that beautiful little stream, the Pine River of Wis- 
consin. I want to see this stream once more, and to be 
on hand when Mr. John D. McLeod officially opens his 
campaign on the Pine. This he always does by calling on 
a certain big trout which has been the object of his am- 
bition for the last four years. This trout lives under the 
bank below a sunken log, in a certain swift eddy of the 
stream, and he is one of the best known features of the 
Pine. About every other day he will rise to a fly, and 
as quick as he takes it he makes swiftly under the log, 
breaks loose and goes back home. Mr. McLeod never 
goes down the stream without paying his lordship a visit, 
and about every other day, sometimes for several days 
in succession, he will succeed in raising this big fish and 
losing him, When he comes in, his partner, Ben Miller, 
asks him, “Did you raise him to-day, Mack?” and Mack 
says, “Sure, had him on for half a minute,” or less, as the 
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case may be.- It would be an easy thing to hoist this old 
trout out of his laid-by means of stout tackle and a 
bait, but this I imagine will never be done. Every week, 
and one or two days of each week, from the opening of 
the season until the close, he will be tempted by the most 
alluring morsels Mr. MeLeod can find in his fly-book; 
but unless somebody cuts out that log the old fellow will 
probably continue to festoon it with flies and leaders. 
I think I had him on once myself, and I know that I never 
got out of there without leaving part of my gear. We 
are going to show him to Mr. Harris. 
E. Hoven. 


Hartrorp BuripinG, Chicago, Ill. 





An Early Maine Season. 


Boston, March 15.—The ice fishing season of 1902 is 
ended in this State. The warm weather of early this 
week started the ice in many of the ponds, and made it 
dangerous getting on and off others. J. H. Jones, with 
three of his friends, were at Sandy Point, on Wed- 
nesday, for a final pull at the pickerel. They had out 
twenty-seven lines and caught twenty-two pickerel. The 
day was remarkably warm, and they had a rather hard 
time getting off the ice. The warm weather seemed to 
have set the pickerel biting. . 

Many of the guides have gone back to Maine from the 
Sportsmen’s Show, which closed to-day. Some of them 
have already sent word back to their patrons that there 
is very little snow in Maine, and no snow on the ice, and 
they say that this means an early clearing of the trout 
and salmon lakes. Such news has already started trade 
in the tackle stores, with prominent rod and line sports- 
men leaving their tackle for renovation and repairs. 
Prominent Rangeley guides and camp and hotel owners 
seem confident of a great fishing season, with an early 
beginning. Even in Aroostook county there is very 
little snow, and guides are predicting an early fishing 
season. Fish Commissioner H. O. Stanley says that every 
thing points to a great fishing season. | He believes that 
salmon are decidedly on the increase in the best Maine 
waters. Commissioner Nat. Wentworth, of New Hamp- 
shire, is also very enthusiastic as to the fishing season in 
his State. Nothing but very cold weatlter during the rest 
of March and all of April can prevent Newfound Lake, 
Sunapee and Winnipisaukee from clearing very early. 

SPECIAL. 





Fishery Exposition at Vienna. 


Tue State Department has received from the Austrian 
Legation, Washington, under date of Feb. 18, 1902, notice 
of the International Fishery Exhibition to be held in 
Vienna from Sept. 6 to 21, 1902, in connection with the 
Eighth Austrian Fishery Congress. An invitation is ex- 
tended to societies, clubs and institutions connected with 
fishing to participate in the exposition. The exhibition 
will include: (a) Fresh and salt water fish and water 
animals, live; (b) dead fish and water animals, fresh, 
conserved, prepared for illustration; (c) breeding ap- 
paratus and pearl fishery; (d) natural and artificial foods ; 
(e) diseages and enemies of fish; (f) methods of fishing ; 
(g) preservation and transportation ; (h) literature and 
history; (j) manufactures from fish materials ; (k) 
cooking and preparing fish for table. Applications for 
space are to be addressed, as early as possible, to the 
committee, 1 Herrengasse 13, Vienna. Steps have been 
taken to secure exemption from duty and reduced railway 
rates for goods intended for exhibition. 


Che Kennel. 
ee 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS 
March 26-29.—Atlantic City, N. J.—Atlantic City Kennel Club’s 
“ie Se meen iow England Kennel Club's eighteenth 
aA peil er seuttie, Wash Seattle Kennel Club’s annual show. 
. ee a, Conn.—Danbury Agricultural Society’s show. 


son it New "York —Ladies’ Kennel Association of America’s 
show. Miss M. K. Bird, Westbury, L. I., Hon. Sec’y. eee 
Nov. 26-29.—Philadelphia.—Philadelphia Dog Show Association's 
show. M, A. Viti, Sec’y. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Aug. 26.—Salem, S. D.—South Dakota Field Trial Association’s 
third annual trials. E. H. Gregory, Sec’y 


Aug. —.—O’Neill, Neb.—Nebraska Field. Trial Association’s 

4 chicken trials. M. H. McCarthy, Sec'y. ; : 
ingore eRuthy a, Ont.—North Rg Field Trial Club's 
surth annual trials. Richard Bangham, Sec’y. ae 
Oct. “20. 2 aaa Mich.—Michigan Field Trial Association's 


1 trials. C. D. Stuart, Sec’y. | sve tiy xs 
“ents ont Mo.—Missouri Field Trial Association’s sixth 


rials. L. S. Eddins, Sec’y. z s 
—_— a Pa.—Monongahela Field Trial Club’s field 


trials, A. C. Paterson, Sec’y 


Nov. 3.—Robinson, {ll.—Illinois Field Trial Association’s fourth 


—— a Ind tndepeadent Field Trial Club’s fourth 
“Ee. Te cies Node sienpenationsl Field Trial Club’s 
pe ey Bel Picid Teial Club's third 
sonual tring EWC HL, O- Ohio Field Trial Association’s 


ials. C. E. Baughn, Sec’y. 3 : : i 
a ae. poset —. ~—Interstate Championship Field Trial 


iation’ nd al trials. C. D, Cooke, Sec’y. 
ea = ——Weatern Field Trial Association’s sec- 


ond annual trials. C. W. Buttles, Sec’y. 


Warts. 


A Few days ago a correspondent related to us the cir- 
cumstance of the appearance of warts on the lining mem- 
brane of the mouth of a pug dog. He stated that a wart 
was first seen on the inside of the lower lip, and was 
treated by the application of a silk ligature, which had 
the effect of causing it to slough away. By some acci- 
dent, however, before the wart was removed it was 
scratched, probably by the animal ‘himself, and after a 
short time a large number of similar growths appeared in 
the lining membrane of Say ae It — Saar that 
there is some reason to believe wa con- 
tagion, In the annual report of the Royal Veterinary Col- 


lege, published in Vol. x0, Part 1, page 153, of the Journal 


























of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, an account 

_is given of the existence of warts, or papillomatous tumors 
as they are called, on the mucous membrane’of the mouth 
of the dog. The writer observes that warts are-frequently 
met with in several of the domestic animals, buf that they 
most commonly occur in the dog, and in that animal the 
most frequent seat of development is in the membrane of 
the mouth, and in some instances the cheeks, tongue, lips 
and palate are found to be thickly studded with them. 

The cases which are referred to particularly in the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society occurred in 
two young foxhounds, and, from the history which was 
given, it was suspected that the disease had been com- 
municated by contagion. This suspicion was put to the 
test of experiment, and it was proved that papillomatous 
growths are transmissible by inoculation. It is, there- 
fore, quite probable that in our correspondent’s (W. F. 
P.’s) case the extension of the disease over the lining 
membrane of the mouth to which he refers was due to 
the distribution of blood from the first wart, which was 
noticed to have been injured. 

It is somewhat curious that the popular idea from very 
remote times—certainly it was entertaired half a century 
ago—was strongly in favor of the contagion theory, and 
sufferers from warts were constantly assured by their 
friends that if the growths were scratched or rubbed or 
otherwise injured and caused to bleed, fresh warts would 
appear on the skin over which the blood flowed. 

This view was, of course, strengthened very much by 
the fact that some persons were particularly liable to 
warty growth; but, on the other hand, there were plenty 
of instances which must have come under the observation 
of most people to prove beyond question that the blood 
from an injured wart did not as a rule catse the ‘appear- 
ance of other warts on the skin over which the blood 
flowed. 

In horses and cattle warts are commonly treated by 
the employment of caustic, and it is generally advised that 
a portion of the surface of the wart should be scraped 
until the blood begins to appear before the caustic is 
applied, as it would be useless to bring the agent, how- 
ever, powerful it might be, in contact with the dense, 
horny surface of the growth. When warts are caused to 
bleed prior to the application of the caustic, it must fre- 
quently happen that some of. the fluid would run over the 
surface. here would, however, be a considerable pro- 
tection afforded in horses and cattle, and, indeed, in 
the domestic animals generally, by the covering of hair, 
and on this account alone it is extremely likely that a 
mode of infection which would be eminently successful 
in the case of the comparatively unprotected surface of 
the: mucous membrane, would fail when the contact of 
the blood with the surface of the skin was intercepted by 
the hair. Further, the conclusions which follow -from 
the success of experimental inoculation must be taken in 
connection with the fact that not only is the mucous 
membrane far less protected than the surface of the skin, 
but it is abraded or scarified intentionally for the purpose 
of introducing the infecting material. Admitting that the 
experimental evidence justifies a very strong suspicion at 
least that warts on the mucous membrane on the mouth 
of the dog can be transmitted by the inoculation, it is still 
extremely difficult to account for the original appearance 
of the growths as a result of contagion. 

Our correspondent, W. F. P., asks advice as to the 
treatment of theewarty growths in the mouth of his pug 
dog. On this subject the article in the Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society is very suggestive. The ex- 
periments which were made at the Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege prove not only that warts can be communicated by 
inoculation, but also that they tend to disappear by a 
process of gradual shrinking and absorption, ard it is 
added that the experiments indicate finally, although they 
do not absolutely prove, that after the disappearance of 
a fresh crop of warts the animal is to some extent pro- 
tected from a second infection. It may also be said that 
any treatment which may be adopted must certainly ex- 
clude any surgical interference, which would be more 
likely to lead to the spreading of the disease than to its 
extinction. Possibly occasionally washing the mouth out 
with a solution of alum might be beneficial, but in any 
case it would bé worth while to wait patiently for a time 
to give the growths a chance of disappearing by the 
process of shrinking or of absorption.—London Field. 
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Designing Competition. 


Mr. Cirnton H. Crane’s criticisms of the different 
designs submitted for the designing competition will be 
read with much interest. We are glad to ob- 
serve that Mr. Crane’s comments are made in a 
spirit of fairness, and with a directness which cannot help 
being of value to the different competitors. He has laid 
much stress upon the weak points, and by inference in- 
dorses the strong ones. We submit his statement in full: 


Editor Forest and Stream: : ; 

The number of excellent designs in your design com- 
petition just finished made the judging a very difficult 
matter. I was compelled to discard several designs be- 
cause they would not have floated at 25ft. waterline, in 

- fact, with the construction as planned would be consider- 
ably larger. Others were discarded owing to excessive 
sail plans, which would have been very awkward to 
handle off the Cape in dusty weather. Others, again, had 
too light construction, and others imperfect arrange- 
ments. : 

The best designs agreed in elements of design as fol- 
lows : ca 

eas —_ peataene. 

Ballast. about 6.000 y ub 

Beam, about soft. 6in. 777" s'"  T 

Sail area, about gooft. 

These elements produce-a very wholesome boat for 

" cruising along our coast between the points named in 
‘your competition. There are times when more sail would 
be of advan there are times when it would be bet- 
ter to have less, but on the whole I consider these ele- 


Several desigms were thrown out because they did not 
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comply with the conditions in being drawn to a wrong 
scale. 

The use of centerboards housing below the floor was a 
feature used in many designs, in some cases even when 
there was a fixed table in the main saloon. The use of a 
centerboard trunk as a part of a fixed table is such a 
sensible expedient that I was surprised it was not more 
generally used, especially as the deeper board is much 
better from every point of view. 

I wish to mention outside the prize winner, particu- 
larly the plans of Trysail, Syntax, Kaatadn, Argonaut, 
Noira, A. B. C. and Designator.. There are others which 
show most careful thought, but which, owing to the 
fact that they would have measured more than 2sft., I 
am unable to give honorable mention. 

In detail, I will present the following criticisms: 

Backstay, Jr.—Model is too flat and there is not suffi- 
cient displacement. Sail plan and appearance are ex- 
cellent. Galley is not large enough. 

Captain—General dimensions are good, as is the ar- 
rangement and sail plan, but the appearance is not nearly 
so handsome as it might be. 

Youngster.—Shows a good sail plan, poorly rigged, and 
the boat is much too large for a 25-footer, and the dis- 
placement inadequate to float it at that waterline; but the 
design shows careful thought, and for a larger boat would 
be most acceptable. 

Echo.—Jib would be better at masthead. The displace- 
ment is unnecessarily large. Model too full*forward and 
too fine aft. Arrangement good. : 

Le Croupier—Displacement too small and rig too 
large. The model is very good, and the arrangement and 
sail plan well proportioned, but the sail plan is drawn 
to a wrong scale. 

Ivanhoe.—Proportions are good, but the rig is too large. 

Syntax.—A very pretty model, but of too little beam 
and displacement. Sail plan is nicely proportioned and 
the arrangement well thought out. Too little room has 
been given to galley. 

Dodo.—Construction is too light, and sail plan too 
large, but the model is excellent. 

Project.—This design shows a flush deck boat, which 
is not suitable for summer cruising on this side of the 
water, where it unnecessarily contracts the room inside 
the boat and makes it too hot. The plans are otherwise 
very nicely proportioned. ‘ 

Kaatadn.—A very nicely turned boat, and good model, 


. Mig and arrangements. 


Argonaut.—A pretty boat, a good model with moderate 
rig, and an ingenious arrangement with the galley aft. 
Displacement is a trifle too small. 

E.—Model too flat. Size of rig is good, but the jib 
is too small. Proportions are otherwise excellent. 

Regis.—Displacement and ballast unnecessarily large 
The sat plan is too small, but the lines are very easy and 
good. 

Nemo.—Too wide and flat, and too large a sail plan. 
Excellent arrangement, but the overhangs are too long. 

Bohemian.—Displacement and beam are small, which 
makes the space below rather cramped. 

Anonymous.—Sail plan is too large, but the model and 
aan are both good.. The rudder is rather too 
small. 

Noira.—Drawn to a wrong scale. Too narrow, and too 
light construction, but of good model, well proportioned 
rig and good arrangement. 

A. B. C—Good model and fairly good arrangement, 
but with too large a rig. 

Designator.—Very pretty sail plan and well propor 
tioned construction, but ballast and displacement are too 
small for a cruiser. 


Curnton H. CRANE. 


Second Prize Design. 


In this issue are published the plans submitted by Mr. 
Charles H. Hall, of Brooklyn, N. Y., the winner of the 
second prize in our designing competition. 

The plans were well drawn and lettered, and it is ap- 
parent that Mr. Hall gave them considerable care and 
study. The design shows a very wholesome craft of good 
displacement, with comparatively short and well-designed 
overhangs. The midship section is easy, the floor being 
sharp, the bilges soft and the topside having quite a 
little flare. The boat should prove fast under the rig 
shown on the sail plan, but would: be more comfortable 
for outside work with a little less canvas. 

The cabin house is 13ft. long and 12in. high at the 
sides. The cockpit, which is watertight, is 7ft. long and 
6ft. 6in. wide. The boat ‘steers with a tiller. The 
lazerette is reached from the deck by a 16in. brass plate 
placed in the floor of the cockpit. Under the cockpit 
floor is a fresh-water tank of sSogals. capacity. 

The main cabin is of good size, and there is 4ft. floor 
space almost the entire length between the face of the 
transoms. Aft on each side are lockers 12in. deep for 
oilers, clothes, etc. The transoms are 6ft, 6in. long and 
2ft. Gin. wide; under them are good-sized lockers. For- 
ward on each side are combination lockers and sideboards 
tsin. deep. The cabin table is 2ft. 6in. long and is so 
arranged that it can be extended to a width of 3ft. 6in. 
The main saloon is ventilated and lighted by a skylight 
2ft. 6in. long and rft. 6in. wide. 

Forward on the port side is the toilet room, which is 
2ft. Gin. wide, and is fitted with a patent closet and a 
folding wash basin, which is connected with the fresh- 
water tank, Back of the closet is a good-sized linen 
locker. : 

The galley is on the starboard side, and beside being 
roomy, is unusually well arranged. A skylight 1ft. 6in. 
square is so fixed as to ventilate and light b6th the 
toilet room and the galley. A Sin. swinging port placed 
in the forward end of the cabin house will allow a free 
circulation of air through the galley, and will keep the 
place cool and free from odors. 

On the starboard side of the galley is located the 
sink, back of which is a locker. Forward of the sink is 
an oil stove and back of this are open shelves and the 
dish rack... A large ice box is placed on the port side 


te. 
Next forward.is the forecastle; here there is a pipe 
berth for the paid hand if one is carried. On the port 
side is a locker and shelves for lamps, oil, etc. In the 
deck forward, over the forecastle, is placed a hatch tft, 
Gin. square, . 
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FOREST AND STREAM DESIGNING COMPETITION——SECOND PRIZE DESIGN——SAIL PLAN. BY CHARLES H. HALL, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Length— 

ENG ays cute kah sacs ie ee aeos a a7. 7 in. 

BM 6: sa dice cube vin sob cles 0 tame eete 25ft. o in. 
Overhang— 

Ss cd ce © oy wc sissuetcle ction ae 6ft. 6 in. 

ha schoo ho ab sion, dy cake av atte wie 6ft. 1 in. 
Breadth— ' 

NS out cuneeees bedoe tc leah: As roft. 6 in. 

MN Sos akes va cies < 6s avaewes's- en oft. 4 in. 
Draft— 

RE FS OPE EEF 4ft. o in 

EN ee ie ie cw Roads 2ft. 8'%4in 

TWEE os vi50k da csddoqn es bongs 6ft. 4 in 
Freeboard— 

ee eee oe 3ft. 14in 

ti ncaa aurea tis 2ft. in 

Re oi ida paca Ree s'casb ees ee 1ft. 10%4in 
eee ee EET TOE EEE, ee oe 14,000lbs. 
Ballast outside (lead).............ccceece 6,000lbs 
C.L.R. from fore end of L.W.L.......... 14ft. 2 in 
C.B. from fore end of L.W.L............ 13ft. 2 in. 
C.E. from fore end of L.W.L............ 12ft. 11 in 
Sail Area— 

MINES civ cdsats tanekssscapabyss 772 sq. ft. 

DU Ae bets cdn es hve Rd ieee 8420 and aa 209 sq. ft. 

ES BAe ee oe eee: 981 sq. ft. 

Mast from fore end of L.W.L............ 4ft. o in. 
My GI GEIR 8 Gc esa ovis.aecbnve cee sé 30ft. o in. 
NE Bie Bi ig Sods nao dus Bice share aein'ad 33ft. o in. 
ORES GT: Ne a RRS ig ps ae ee 2ift. o in. 
NE 0s Anos sath ude des sbeucess 22ft. o in. 
eS ee eee oe 6ft. 9 in. 





Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, March 17.—At last the names of the owners of 
the new boat which W. Starling Burgess has designed to 
compete in the trial races to select a challenger for the 
Seawanhaka cup have been given out, and the announce- 
ment was attended with much surprise. It was a natural 
conclusion to think that the owners of the new boat would 
be the former owners of Hoodlum, who are the present 
owners of Lookout, as both of these men are members 
of the Manchester Y. C. This was all wrong, however. 
The owners of the new boat are Hollis Burgess, a cousin 
of the i ane 5. = een ey are both 

the Boston Y. C., Mr. Lothrop is also 
a member of the Corinthian Y. C.,. of Marblehead. 








Stearns, of Marblehead, has started work on the boat, 
which is to be built in a special shed. Hollis Burgess 
avows that the special shed is not because any secrecy is 
desired, but simply that the work may go on more 
smoothly than if she were to be built in the big shed with 
other boats. It is desired to get her into the water as 
soon as possible. It is expected that she will be ready 
for a trial about the last of April or the first of May. 
The candidate for Seawanhaka cup honors which has 
been designed by Crowninshield has been started by 
Smith, of Quincy Point, and by this time she should be 
nearly planked. 

Crowninshield received an order last week which is one 
of the best that has been given to any of our American 
designers this winter. It is for a 21-footer to compete 
in the races for the German Emperor’s cup at the Kiel 
regattas. The order came from George Harvey, and is 
dated on board the Nahma, at Gibraltar. Mr. Ogden 
Goelet is cruising in the Mediterranean, in the Nahma, 
and it is thought that the boat is for him. She is to be 
built by Fenton, of Manchester, in the most elaborate 
manner. She will be of the raceabout type, with 550 
square feet of sail, and will carry about a ton of ballast 
on her keel. There are no restrictions except that the 
deck shall be planked with five-eighths stock, that the 
sum of the waterline length, the beam and the draft shall 
not exceed 32ft., and that she shall displace not more than 
4.050 pounds. Her dimensions, consequently, will be as 
follows: Waterline, 21ft.; beam, 6ft. 6in.; and draft, 4ft. 
6in. Her over all length will be 31ft. 1oin. On account 


matter that has always been easily adjusted, and it is not 
anticipated that there will be any friction this year. At 
the meeting the officers of the association for the year 
1902-03 will be-elected, and there will be several amend- 
ments to the by-laws and racing rules proposed. These 
however, will not affect the general aim of the associa- 
tion, but are made to simplify rules and make them more 
binding, so that each rule will be fair to all. It is pro 
posed to adopt the percentage table used by the Beverly 
Y. C. in figuring the season’s records. This is one of the 
best tables that has ever been produced, and there is little 
doubt that it will be adopted. 

The coming season promises to be the brightest that 
has ever been known for racing boats in the popular 
classes in Massachusetts Bay. More new boats have been 
built than in any previous year. Every one of these 
boats, with the exception of two, that have been built 
for ur~estricted classes under 18ft. waterline, have been 
built tor the 25ft. and the 2ift. classes of the Yacht 
Racing Association of Massachusetts, and for the 18ft. 
knockabout class, also restricted, which has been adopted 
b,. the association. It would seem that this fact alone is 
sufficient to show that the aims of the association in re- 
gard to the formation of restricted classes have been in 
the right direction. If the classes were not right, the 
yachtsmen would not expend their money in building 
boats for them. As to where these boats will race, there 
has been a difference of opinion, but I have no doubt 
that they will follow the Y. R. A. circuit generally. This 
is a matter which generally regulates itself. and it has 


of the displacement restriction and the lack of restrictions ™# been distinctly proven in former years that racing classes, 


on scantling, the hull of the boat will be constructed as 
— as possible. She will be planked with Spanish 
cedar. 

The annual spring meeting of the Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts will be held at Young’s Thurs- 
day evening, at which the open racing dates for the com- 
ing season will be selected by the delegates representing 
the different clubs. Several of the clubs have already 
made up their schedule for the season, and it is thought 
that by the time the meeting is held the other regatta 
committees will have arranged their dates, so that there 
should be no difficulty in selecting dates. Some of the 
clubs will want more than one open race. The Hull- 
Massachusetts Y. G, has already scheduled four and the 
Boston Y. C. has scheduled three. It is more than likely 
that some of the clubs on the north shore will want more 
than one date. In some cases clubs can only hold races 
on certain days on account of the amount of water and 
the time the tide serves. In these cases-the other clubs 
will be called upon to make some change, but this is a 


as classes, cannot exist when a fence is put around them. 

At the yards everything is on the boom. Work is be- 
ing rushed on the boats at Lawley’s and at other places. 
The east shop at Lawley’s is filled with boats, and there 
are others to be started as soon as there is room. In the 
west shop work on the Lippitt 60-rater is well along, and 
she has taken definite shape. The Binney 46-footer is 
nearly all planked. Fenton, of Manchester, has a shop 
full and has already turned out five or six that have been 
completed. Stearns, of Marblehead, has about finished 
the last of the Burgess 18-footers, and is at work on & 
number of power launches. McIntyre, of Neponset, has 
completed seven of the thirteen one-design 15-footers 
that he is building for the Sippican Y. C., of Marion. 

It was stated fst week that Smith, of Quincy Point, 
is at work on a new boat of the scow type for Henry M. 
Faxon. It was not stated what her waterline length will 
be, but it will not be surprising if it shotld be found to be 
2ift. This piece of news has a gerullas significance. 
Challenges for. the Quincy cup may be received any time 
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before April 1, and it would not be the most rising 
thing in the world if Mr. Faxon should be preparing for 
it. At one of the fall meetings of the Y. R. A., Mr. 
Faxon was very anxious to have the rule barring double 
hulls removed, but was unsuccessful. He must have had 
strong reasons for desiring the change, and it is likely 
that he had the idea of challenging at that time. The 
cup is now held by the Manchester Y. C., having been 
won by Lookout, owned by A. Henry Higginson, Jr., 
and Reginald Boardman in 1900. Mr. Faxon successfully 
defended the cup for the Quincy Y. C. for two years, 
and it is only natural that he should now want to get it 
back. At any rate, it behooves the Manchester Y. C. to 
get ready. MH 

Frank Tandy has sold the 27{t. yawl Freya to William 
S. Hilles, of Wilmington, Del., and the 18ft. knockabout, 
Lobster II., owned by C. C. Clapp, to W. W. Rouse, 
of Boston. Both of these boats are of Crowninshield 
design. 

tg H. McIntyre & Co. have sold the 3oft. waterline 
yawl, Columbine, designed by Crowninshield and owned 


by Elmer F. Smith, to Charles F. Gould, of the New . 


York Y. C. Also the 24ft. yawl, Pawnee, owned by 
Frank A. Heyer, to F. H. Pratt, of Cohasset, and the 
Binney designed -21ft. cat, Trilby, to H. F. Drew, of 
Malden. ; 
MacConnell Bros. have sold the cutter, Lassie, to C. B. 
Blount, of Boston; 25ft. knockabout, Conomo, to a mem- 
ber of the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C.; knockabout, 
Raduga, to F. J. Schussell, of Hoboken, N. J.; 50-footer 
Gloria, to Boston parties; steam launch, Adele, to the 
Misery Island Club; 21-footer, Ariel, to G. H. Sheahan, 
of Harvard College; gasoline launch, Isabelle, to H. H. 
Perkins, of Manchester, N. H., and yacht, Irene, to S. T. 
Snodgrass, of Winthrop. Joun B. KILvEen. 


Our English Letter. 


THE annual general meeting of the Yacht Racing 
Association was held on the 21st inst., when Mr. Burton 
brought forward his proposal to change the luffing rule. 
The rule at present is that a yacht may luff as she 
pleases to prevent another passing to windward, and, 
though it is plain that the intention of the rule was to 
prevent a yacht from waiting until the other was well 
abeam before luffing, yet that has of late years been per- 
mitted. The question is a very difficult one, for, given a 
very high-pointing craft in the lee berth, one can easily 
prevent another from passing to windward, even though 
one put off luffing until long after an “overlap” has been 
established. And if the helmsman of the weather boat 
keeps his eyes open, as he should, there is no earthly 
reason why a foul should occur. But the word luffing 
itself is in want of some elucidation. It seems to me that 
if a man luffs to prevent another passing to windward he 
should check the swing of his vessel before the head- 
sails lift. That is to say, it seems an abuse that a vessel 
should be thrown head to wind to stop another from 
passing, and it is a very moot point whether the verb 
to luff can be taken to apply to a vessel the sails of which 
are in the wind. The order to the helmsman in this case 
ought to be “port” or “starboard” instead of “luff.” 
The upshot of Mr. Burton’s motion was that the council 
will consider and report upon the question as to whether 
any change in the rule is required. As things are, the 
rule is pretty well understood, and any change would 
cause a lot of temporary confusion, for the average sail- 
ing master is conservative in his ideas. 

A very pretty illustration of this was related to the 
writer last season by a man who went out in charge of 
a 2%-rater to Spain. He had occasion to luff pretty 
freely in the course of his first match, and could not 
understand how it was that the usually courteous Span- 
iards looked at him with unconcealed disgust after the 
race was‘over. It turned out, however, that in Spain 
it is considered the most unsportsmanlike thing possible 
to luff an overtaking boat, and I think it is also against 
the rules. However, so strong was the habit in the man 
that no amount of expostulation could ever wean him 
from having a shot at any boat he saw coming up on his 
weather, and the Spaniards at last found it best not to 
put him in the way of temptation, 

A report is current that Navahoe has been bought 
by a German yachtsman and will be rigged as a schooner. 
From what was seen of her over here, it seems that the 


‘change will suit her admirably. From time to time one 


reads absurdly eulogistic accounts of this vessel’s career 
in England. The truth is that she was an absolute failure, 
and totally unfit to be seen in company with Britannia. 
But this arose entirely from the fact that her sails were 
shockingly bad. In the first round of her first race at 
Cowes the yacht’ showed very good promise, indeed, 
though she failed a little by the wind. After that, how- 
ever, the sails and gear began to stretch, and throughout 
the rest of the season they went from bad to worse. 
Nothing would have made her fit to tackle Britannia to 
windward in a decent breeze, but no racing yacht ever 
had such a deplorable outfit of sails. Nowadays it is 
understood that a deep-hulled boat with a center plate 
is not suitable for racing, and probably Navahoe was the 
best possible craft of that type. The fact that she is 
coming to Kiel at once suggests getting up an ocean 
match between her and Meteor III. from Sandy Hook to 
the Needles. Perhaps some reader may start a prize 
fund, which should amount to at least $50,000. 

At the Y. R. A. meeting on Friday last it was an- 
nounced that H. R. H., the Prince of Wales, had con- 
sented to become president of the association. The 
King was president before he ascended the throne, but 
after that event he of course gave up all offices to which 
election is necessary. The Prince, being a sailor (and 
a,good one, too), it is greatly to be hoped that he will 
take to racing. The German Emperor will not race 
Meteor II. in England any more. The yacht follows 
Meteor I., and will become a training vessel at Kiel. 

The Royal C. C. has instituted an exhibition of models 
and designs of “canoe-yachts,” and this will be opened in 
the spring. Your readers may not know exactly what a 
“canoe-yacht” is, and it may be well, therefore, to describe 
it as a small yacht with a snubbed-up nose, and the coun- 
ter ending in a point. These seem to be the sole char- 
acter:cs. The competition is for boats that will rate 
as 24ft. under the Y. R. A, rule, and a suggestive stipu- 
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BY CHARLES H. HALL, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


lation is made that as many points in judging will be 
given for accommodation as for probable speed. That 
will puzzle competitors a little, probably, but no doubt 
the prize will go to fairly beamy and roomy boats that 
could have no possible chance to win in racing under 
Y. R. A. rules. Much has been said in praise of the 
canoe-yacht as a seaboat, and the writer would be sin- 
cerely thankful if any of your readers can point out one 
redeeming feature it possesses, giving reasons for its 
superiority over the ordinary. type of small yacht. 

On Friday last Messrs. Camper & Nicholson launched 
a fine new schooner for F. M. Singer, built by them-from 
designs by Mr. J. M. Soper, the architect of the cele- 
brated Satanita. The new yacht, which is entirely planked 
with teak, is the same length as Meteor III., but is three 
feet narrower. She is intended for no other purpose than 
ocean cruising. Mr. Soper is now in business on his 
own account, and has an agency for the sale and pur- 
chase of yachts. He is kept busy in the designing depart- 
ment, and bids fair to attain great celebrity. 

The Mediterranean season is particularly flat this year 
from a yachting point of view, Sybarita and Kariad con- 
stituting the sole attraction.. A vain attempt was made 
last year to get up an ocean match from Cowes to Lis- 
bon, but it seems unlikely to become a fixture in the near 
future. The.King of Portugal, however, is greatly inter- 
ested in the matter, and when yachting again takes an 
upward move something may be done in this direction. 
The match would be followed by a huge regatta, and all 
manner of shore entertainments. 

E. H. Hamitron. 


Yacht Racing Association of Lorig 
Island Sound. 


The long delayed report of the executive committee 
of the Yacht Racing Association of Long Island Sound 
as to the championship record for the season of 1901 
has at last been made public. It appears that the delay 
was because of the neglect of the chairmen of the regatta 
committees of the different clubs to send in the reports 
of all their races to the executive committee of the asso- 
ciation. 

The conditions under which the races were held are 
these: A yacht to qualify for championship honors must 
start in at least half the races on days arranged for her 
class. Yacht owners were privileged to make their own 
selections of races when two were scheduled for the 
same day. 

Points were awarded according to the number of yachts 
defeated, plus one for starting. For example, in a race 
in which six yachts start the winner was awarded six 
points, five for defeating five yachts, and one for starting. 
The second yacht was awarded five points, and the last 
to finish, if all finish, one point. The championship record 
of a yacht is the percentage which the total number of 
points to her credit at the end of the season bears to the 
total number she would have had if she had won every 
race in which she started. 

The percentage of championship was as follows: 
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Yachts Qualified and Owners. Ze S ae rw ay d a 
: Sloops—43ft. Class. 
Dorwina, W. L. Ward........ 16 16 9 14 16 87.5 
Sloops—36ft. Class 
Leda, H. L. Maxwell......... 16 16 s 27 29 93.0 
F Sloops—20ft. Class 
RIRIOR 05 ons vecescsncsoentenae 17 23 16 37 58 63.8 
a a ee” ee eee ea 14 43 46 93.2 
- Cabin—25ft. Class. 
Don, Gabriel Reevs........... 16 20 8 13 14 92.8 
Open—25ft. Class, 
OGG: cndctin'sdccccsnenceDieaeas 15 1 ‘as 
’ Open—21ft. Class. 
iE aduietddnesadavsdthadieienun 17 15 10 10 21 47.6 
Montauk, J. S, Appleby......... es 9 24 26 92.3 
Open—18it. Class. 
MOOD  dbceseecssecacdssedbaadeads 15 19 8 31 56 66.4 
CODE fips cccendimincciyeccindace ‘ea 12 45 85 52.9 
DD. tutcnueapahenddeuannaidee ll 36 76 47.4 
idsntintautsecwsntstdsaedice 10 42 71 59.0 
Opossum, H. M, Raberg........ 10 46 72 63.9 
Yawls—43ft. Class. 
SIGN 5 dcdcnncevannesactaucenas 18 2 “<< 
Yawls—36ft. Class, 
Memory, W. N, Bavier........ 18 6 15 13 13.100. 
Catboats—30ft. Class. 
Det; C. Ti. Widteevidsiccesiicce 15 12 15 1 «100 
Cabin—25ft, Class. 
NOG sinc ccvtcdavecevcdeneteceh 16 16 : 
Open—25ft. Class, 
WROD idccccectecqanisvignsndtes 16 3 + 
Open—21lft. Class, 
GD. cd xesigtinshinpntakagwatiean 14 19 
Open—18ft. Class. 
WOOGIE cc decevcactgtancdvonataanne 15 16 
Raceabouts. 


DRG ks eduvicecesceedsansdeds 17 13 16 
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The championship in the raceabout class has not yet 
been decid It hes between Badger and Merrywing, 
a decision of a protest being necessary to make the award. 
In the 43ft. class, Dorwina, one of Gardner & Cox’s 
productions, had things pretty much her own way, beat- 
ing ek her only competitors, Myra and Effort. In 
the 36ft. class, Leda, cleverly sailed by Mr. H. L. Max- 
well, was well in the lead at the end of the season., 
Oiseau, in the 3oft. and Don, in the 2sft. class, had an 
almost continuous performance of winning, and received 
the award in their particular classes. 

The fin keel Herreshoff boat, Memory, rigged this 
season for the first time as a yawl, made a remarkable 
showing as a result of the chan The 18ft. sloop class 
had many more entries than the others, nineteen boats 
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SLOOPS—CLASS M. 

DE | rier ree 

Bonito, Haviland Brothers 

it 2 Pn, srcctGehnes coves eunes 

“OV. EE ER acd bes'ecccdensesepeceseerecvetes 
SLOOPS—CLASS N. 

er, Ti. Mi nceeep ss0s6ese sepa onpr bnse pepo seed s s 

TT EMER. ainss veh stacen steven ; 
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Gwendolyn, H. G. S. Noble 

SOUND, BRUNE BIOOURONE so nocccccccenccsocrcncccesacy 06 
SLOOPS—CLASS P. 

Song and Dance, E. F. Luckenbach 

Cockatoo, Hendon Chubb.............+.+++ 

eee. 5. Ma MMR s pepapecesssovcenavs eves 

WEEE, KUPUND POMURIID. coccccccccccccccvescccocnecesce ve 
SLOOPS—CLASS Q. 

Wraith, Calvin Tomkins. 

Spots, D. D, Allerton.. 

Wink, W. A. Barstow.. 

Broncho, F. C. Moore. 

Elate, C. P. Rosemom...crcccccosee 

Comemin, A, BebiBe.cocescccceorscrc serene ccees 
CLASS Q—SPECIAL, 

Minnetonka, S. E. Vernon...........sccsecccscccccsece oe 
SLOOPS—CLASS R. 

Pabtte, BR. W.. Beet. coccccsvccowespsvevessetccevccesece 2 1 

Rest, EIGREG. PMURORG s000006 cccccccesesses 

Peanut, Calvert Brewer.........secssccssesses 

Pine. Ts, Ue, COME. cc cesscncesecetes 
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MARINE AND FIELD. 


Reipte, W. K. Brae... .cscscscccepesvccvecevccoseccese , s 
Jig-a-Jig, W. A. Hutcheson............scccoccsercescees 3 
penawe, Re, She TEE bernevcccscccocsevoneses 
ixen, Baylor and Mahoney............++++ 
Behawer, A. FP. Clape...ccccccccsccccscccccce 
Flying Fox, Cone and Buckman............sses+.+-0+- 
CATBOATS—CLASS T. 
te, Ey PR, 0.4 ncdsesccrndennccnbossnreeerpsexe ; 
Qui Vive, George Freeth 
CATBOATS—CLASS V. 
Martha M., Richard Moore...........ssescssscsssesses os s 
Elsie, C. P, Rosemon,........ccscccccsccccscovcecccceses s 
s, Sailover. d, Disqualified. 
A, Y. C., Atlantic Yacht Club. 
First place, 10 points. 









Fe 
Second place, 8 points. Third place, 6 


competing, five of them qualifying by sailing the requisite 
number of races. Little interest was manifested in the 
catboat classes, and this was also the case in the 4oft. 
yaw! class. 

The question of a measurement rule is the all-absorbing 
topic in the different clubs all over the country, and the 
Yacht Racing Association of Long Island Sound has 
determined: to solve this difficult problem without waiting 
for others to do so, and to that end has secured the ser- 
vices of those of the best known naval architects in this 
country, Messrs. B. B. Crowninshield, William Gardner 
and Clinton H. Crane. It is the intention of these gentle- 
men to make the most careful observation of the work- 
ing of the recently adopted rule during the coming sea- 
son and to make an exhaustive report of their findings 
in the fall. New rules will be submitted if, in the judg- 
ment of the committee, they shall be necessary. 








Measurement Formulae. 


Edttor Forest and Stream: 

Anything which will in any degree aid in the solution 
of the question of the rating or measurement of yachts 
will be pertinent at any time. What I wish to offer may 
not have this happy effect, but it is at least discussion, 
and that is unquestionably needed. 

I wish to confine myself for the present to a discussion 
of the simple proposition. 

A formula is impracticable. 

A formula is simply a numerical statement of relations 
and for its value depends entirely on the accuracy with 
which this is done. Thus: 

10 = 10 + Io, 
——————— is an accurate formula, and any test may 


2 


be applied to it. It will work out correctly. 
Now take the basis of our measurement formulz. 
: L.W.L.+ VSaii Area, 
Racing length—=—————— a 


2 


The racing length means simply that when two yachts 
have the same racing length their chances for winning, 
eliminating the questions of management and luck, are 
equal. That is, for the same racing length an infinite 
number of combinations is possible of LWL and SA. 
If the formula be exact this means that no other elements 
affect the speed of a yacht, and this we know to be false. 

It can be easily shown by taking the case of two yachts, 

LWL=solt. in one case SA=1it. 

LWL=3olt. in the other case SAoooit. 

Each has a racing length of 3oft. Manifestly they are 





not equal. It may be said that the formula is not intended 
to apply to so extreme a case. Very well, take an actual 
one: 


40* 73544. 


Yacht A, racing length 51ft = 


ae aa 
Yacht B, racing length 51ft.= eet 

Can there be any question of which is the faster? I 
think not. 

But it may be said that the formula can be modified to 
meet this condition. This would be true if we knew ex- 
actly how much influence each element of the yacht had 
on its speed, but this, unfortunately, we. not only do 
not know, but for yachts of dissimilar form cannot even 
guess at. 

We know that skin frictien, displacement, ratio of 
beam to length, ratio of midship section to displacement, 
ratio of depth to length, the ratio of lateral plane to sail 
drea, position of ballast, ratio of ballast to displacement, 
ratio of erect LWL to over all length; form of LWL 
plane, ratio of sail area to displacement and amount of 
righting moment, not to mention the influence of the 
length and character of the overhangs and the character 
of the construction of the hull and spars, all have their 
influence..on. speed, and it. follows,. therefore, that a 
formula to have any excuse for existence must show 


Yacht Racing Association of Gravesend Bay, Series of 1901. 


JUNE JULY AUGUST ~ SEPTEMBER TOTALS 
16 O22 29 4 13 20 27 3 10 31 2 7 21 
, aes : v v v ~ é 
th ee 4°. Bx 29 be oe FS SH, ite 3 2 he ee 
> 8S >» j <8) si ep @ a oe ioe ee 4 53 = 
° ak i, i . c ° " ° . & = & = = * - ‘S 
a a a ace 2 o < & oe &. 2°R 4 & 82" = 
l 1 1 s 2 2 5 & 1 5 2 0 0 0 0 0 71 
s 2 2 és “a i. 8 5 2 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 34 
ba 2 1 1 es 3 0 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 28 
“ : 2 0 1 0 o 0 0 80 8 
2 s es s 2 im s ai es 7 5 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 41 
1 1 1 s 4 1 cee 8.48. 2 Se 
1 D ee a se 2 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 lw 
2 & oa 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 8 
- a 2 . 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 8 
3 s 1 oo e 4 1 a ee 0 6 
s 2 2 1 2 2 1 D 2 1 2 3 1 15 3 4 6 2 0 0 0 0 109 
1 1 - 1 2 1 1 2 1 1 d *11 0 8 2 0 0 0 0 0 96 
- D Fe Soe ee ee es ae eS ee 
3 “a 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 6 
ae } 1 3 1 1 1 1 1 1 14 0 u 1 ae ee: oo ae a 
Woe 2 2 2 eee D 2 2 - 2 . 0 7 » -@ 0 0 2 Bs 
3 2 ‘ D 4 3 a 2 3 9 0 0 4 3 1 0 0 : = 
1 D ] i 1 3 2 3 - 7 0 3 1 2 0 0 0 1 wO 
oe 4 ie se es . - 0 0 1 1 0 oO - 
3 _ 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 6 
‘ ool 6 oe eee 
2 1 1 1 1 2 dD 2 2 2 2 14 0 6 7 0 0 0 0 1 116 
.s 2 1 1 D 1 1 1 1 8 0 6 1 0 0 0 0 1 68 
1 2 D D i 3 Si + we ad oe 7 0 ao ¢ 1 0 0 0 2 42 
; 4 D : D D 3 os 5 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 3 10 
D in os D 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 
1 1 4 1 3 1 5 1 2 2 1 12 1 6 2 1 1 1 0 0 93 
7 4 1 4 4 6 2 D 1 1 3 1 i 0 4 1 1 3 0 1 1 67 
2 2 2 6 2 5 4 D 5 d 4 2 *12 0 0 5 0 2 2 1 1 53 
z 5 3 2 5 4 1 D 3 3 2 10 0 1 2 3 1 2 0 1 52 
6 6 3 1 3 6 D 4 4 és 9 0 1 0 2 2 0 3 1 33 
3 5 5 6 2 3 és 6 5 x 0 0 1 2 . 3 2 0 28 
s 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 
- 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 
s s s s 5 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 25 
se 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 


.., Did not start. D, Did not finish. *, Disqualified once. 
Brooklyn Yacht Club. M, & F. C., Marine and Field Club. N.Y. C.C., New York Canoe Club. G. B. A., Yacht Racing Association of Gravesend Bay. 
Sixth place, 


points. Fourth place, 4 points. Fifth place, 2 points. 


1 point. Sailover, 5 points. 





affirmatively that these elements have all been considered 
and either embodied or legitimately eliminated. 

No sane person will attempt to comply fairly with these 
conditions, though any fair person must admit them to 
be fair. 

It will not do for the advocate of the formula to say 
that this or that one has been successful thus far, because 
we know of several that worked well when applied to the 
yachts they were designed to fit, but failed completely 
as soon as they were put to the test by a designer of 
original ideas. They worked for a time simply because 
all of the elements but those considered were practically 
the samme. 

Another fallacy in all formule lies in the fact that we 
are absolutely indifferent to the influence the actual speed 
of the yacht has in increasing the effect of its retarding 
elements. Every yachtsman knows that some yachts 
are good in light weather that are relatively slow in a 
breeze, but there are very few who assign any other 
cause than the large sail area, while if they were obser- 
vant they would see that impefections of form frequently 
come into play to put the badly designed yacht far in the 
rear long before it is time to reduce sail. Now, retard- 
ing elements may not be imperfections of form, but their 
effect will surely some time be dependent on the speed 
of the yacht, and a fair formula will consider and provide 
for them. 

Our position is far worse when we attempt by means 
of a formula to encourage any particular type or class 
of yacht, for we then are not only dealing with unknown 
elements, but are putting out the light of experience 
and groping in the dark. 

We can safely say: 

First—All measurement formule thus far tried are 
failures. 

Second—Specific restrictions are a necessary qualifica- 
tion of them all. 

Third—The substitution in a formula of an approxima- 
tion for the actual element always leads to an evasion. 

Fourth—The classification of yachts cannot be satis- 
factorily accomplish@l by. means of a formula. 

The time is ripe fr a new departure wherein our ex- 
perience and knowledge will be of service. 4 

GrorceE HILt. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


At Miller’s yard, Patchogue, there is building a 36ft. 
yawl for Mr. John Thornton, New York city, and a 45ft. 
sloop for Mr. R. Eggleston, also of New York city. 


RRR 


The Greenport Basin and Construction Co., of Green- 
port, L. I., recently completed the steam yacht they de- 
signed and built for Mr. A. Schwartzmann, of New York 
city. She is 122ft. on the waterline, 145ft. over all, 17ft. 
6in. breadth and 7ft. 3in. draft. The yacht was named 


Turbese. 
Ree 


Mr. J. H. Miller is having a 22ft. catboat built at 
Hand’s yard, East Moriches, L. I. 


The 35ft. waterline cutter building’ by Lawley from 
designs made by Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane, for 
Mr. Henry A. Morss, will be known as Cossack and not 
Cherokee, as we stated in the issue of Jan. 18, when we 
published her plans. 

RRe 


Messrs. Huntington & Seaman have made the follow- 
ing: sales: Auxiliary yawl Dione to Mr, Gouvernor 
Spaulding, of New Haven; sloop Rondinella to Mr. 
Rutherford Buchan; launch Neno to Messrs. Ulrichs; cat- 





boat Welfare to Mr. Charles Mehlin; knockabout Ago-~ 


wam to Mr. F. W. Horn; auxiliary catboat Yogi to 
Charles Everett. 


Western Yachts. 


Columbia Y, C. Percentage Table. 


Cuicaco, ILt., March 6.—Columbia Y. C., of Chicago, 
has adopted a new percentage table for use more espe- 
cially in the 21ft. class this coming season. The table 
takes into consideration the number of yachts engaged 
in any given race, as well as the order of finish, and is 
figured out to twenty entries. It is thought this table 
is not new in certain eastern ports, but offers the fullest 


attempt at percentage records ever made here. The 
table follows: 
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_ Columbia Y, C. throws open the Lipton cup competi- 
tions to all clubs recognized by the Y. R. U. of the 


Lakes. 


A broad and very wise move. 


Chicago Y. C. August Cruise. 


The Chicago Y. C. squadron will leave Chicago August 
2 for a two weeks’ cruise, touching at Macatawa, Charle- 








Marctt 22, 1904.) 
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voix and Mackinaw, this being determined at a meeting 
of the boat owners last evening. 


One Design in the West. 


Minnetonka Y. C., of Minnesota, is out for a single 
design, and this coming season will see a dozen boats 
built to it, for Lake Minnetonka use. The type is 26ft. 
over all; beam, 7ft. 6in.; waterline, 2oft.; draft, board 
down, 4ft.; sail area, 45oft. 


E. Houcu. 
Hartrorp Burtpinc, Chicago, II. 





The Holmes Shipbuilding Co., of New York city, are 
building at their yard at West Mystic, Conn., a 65ft. over 
all sloop from designs made by Messrs. Gardner & Cox. 


RRR 


The masts have been stepped in the German Emperor’s 
schooner Meteor III., and the work of setting up the 
standing rigging is well along. The bowsprit is also 
in place, and the topmasts will be in by the end of the 
week, The yacht will be given a trial in about ten days. 


ReRe 


The cruising schooner Endymion, owned by George 
Lauder, Jr., was picked up dismasted six miles north of 
Diamond Shoals Lightship on Sunday by the tug T. J. 
Merritt, and towed by her into Lookout Cove, Va, The 
vessel will probably be repaired at Norfolk, so that she 
may continue her cruise in Southern waters. The details 
of the accident have not been given out, but it is thought 
the yacht was in collision, although her hull was per- 
fectly sound. Endymion has the reputation of being one 
of the finest cruising yachts in the world, and this is the 
first time she has met with an accident. She was de- 
signed by Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane for the late 
George Lord Day. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 
Oe 
Shooting in South Africa. 


PROBABLY a very great number of military men would 
be found to agree that tha shooting likely to be valuable 
in war is the same sort of shooting that wins a man 
prizes at the ranges. As a natural sequence, they would 
argue that constant practice at the latter under existimg 
conditions is the best training for making a man efficierrt 
in this respect for work in the field. 

The whole argument is really based upon the most 
obvious fallacy, as ought to be at once discerned by any 
one who has learned a lesson from this war. What is 
called “straight” shooting is not of much use in the 
tield for the many, although now and again it might come 
in handy to a chased scout or a small outpost. But is it 
not apparent that in battles where the enemy are rarely 
seen as individual men, perhaps not seen at all, where 
ranges are being continually altered and conditions of 
light and air shifting, that the ability to hit a small bulls- 
eye with all the affecting conditions ascertained before- 
hand, and the ranges, if not absolutely fixed, at all events: 
hetween certain defined limits, will avail a man little or 
nothing? The Boers have realized that, and the knowl- 
edge has enabled them to stop us on many an occasion. 
Not by what we term good shooting, but simply by 
decent judging of distance, and then by pouring in a hail 
of bullets at the proper elevation. Not by waiting until 








they saw something to fire at and then taking careful! - 


aim; not by bothering much about “direction,” but merely 
by maintaining a hot fire upon the ground which we were 
holding, or over which we were trying to advance. There 
is certainly one British general who has served in South 
Africa who has expressed his approval of this policy. 
That it is highly effectual most men who have had prac- 
eal experience of the way in which it works out can 
testify. 

What we want, then, is the ability to direct our fire 
at the proper elevation, not so much to hit definite small 
objects as to make our bullets fall there or thereabout. 
This will depend upon accurate judging of distance, quick 
and correct sighting, and a steady “pull off.” “Wind- 
age,” about which so much is talked on the ranges, may 
be neglected, as, indeed, it usually is on service; so long 
as the fire is neither too high nor very low (for richochets 
count in the field) it matters little whether the aim of the 
individual is too far to the left or to the right. Distance- 
judging is undoubtedly the main thing, and of this our 
troops and amateur riflemen cannot have too much, in 
all lights and all weathers, and, if possible, with all sorts 
of backgrounds. 

Next in importance comes a matter that nearly every 
writer on the subject seems to have entirely overlooked 
—that is, the ability to get the right elevation without 
continually shifting the back sight. The ordinary “fixed- 
sight” shooting at short ranges is good enough so far as 
it: goes, but there is no reason, save old-established 
prejudice, why this should not be extended to the limits 
of the rifle’s carrying power, and certainly up to 1,200 
and 1,500 yards. 

It is not suggested that it would be possible to traim 
the brain and hand and eye of the average man so as to 
enable him with his sight, say, at 500 yards, to judge 
how much above his object to aim so as to make fair 
shooting at the extreme range mentioned; but it would 
be perfectly feasible for him so to be taught as to get the 
right elevation for distances a couple or even 300 yards, 
over and under the re at which his back sight was 
standing, without shifting the latter. There are many 
stories narrated of Boers who could make good shooting, 
using their thumbs as back sights. No doubt these are 
somewhat a hal, but unquestionably the Boers do 
continue to follow up a moving object with a marvelous. 
rapidity which seems to preclude the shifting of the 
sight. If they do not hit the unlucky scout who has 
strayed into them, as he gallops away, as long as he is in 

it bullets fall all about him. That may not be 
our, in the sense under 


standed of an inspector 
i it is undeniably useful. And it cannot 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


be learned at fixed targets, least of all on miniature ranges. 
Practice at both of these must be regarded solely as 
providing an opportunity of initiation into the very ele- 
ments of: the art—London Pall Mall Gazette. 





Knickerbocker Athletic Club Tournament. 


The tournament of the Knickerbocker Athletic Club was held 
in the club’s theatre, March 12 to 13, inclusive, There were two 
main events, the Indoor Revolver Championship and the Indoor 
Pistol Cham iegehio. The time of competition was from 1 o’clock 
to 10 o'clock P. M. ’ * 

Indoor Revolver Championship.—Fifty consecutive shots at 20yds. 
on the Standard American target, with bullseye 2%in. in diameter, 
to be shot in one hour or less, five shots on each target. Any 
revolver with barrel not over 8in. in length, exclusive of cylinder, 
with plain open sights in front of hammer and not over 10in. 
apart. Minimum trigger pull 2%lbs. Ammunition, smokeless. 
Gallery load to be approved by executive committee. Entrance 
fee, $5. No re-entries, First prize, a silver cup, representing the 
Indoor Revolver Championship of the United States of America, 
to be held for one year, and a gold medal; second prize, a silver 
medal; third prize, a bronze medal. The scores: 


Mt PN cdccussondstveseéecesys= . 44 45 44 44 47 47 44 38 42 44439 
Dr R H Seversisss épeee see cacy. . 47 38 44 41 47 45 48 42 41 43—436 
A L A Himmelwright..............- 40 43 41 41 44 45 44 40 45 45—428 
WY De Bei odccectncskcocesegas «» 46 47 39 43 41 48 37 44 40 39-424 
Fh Pe Sec eacccccgesgcsecsscsvscege 44 37 36 39 40 46 38 36 43 47—406 
J A Diets, JP i. codess. 508. we dibde . 43 41 36 39 34 42 45 43 41 35—399 


Indoor Pistol Championship.—Fifty consecutive shots at 20yds. 
on the Standard American target, with bullseye 2%in. in diameter, 
to be shot in one hour or less, five shots on each target. Any 
pistol with barrel not over 10in, in length, with plain open sights 
in front of hammer, and not over lin. apart. inimum trigger 
pull, 2ibs. Ammunition, any smokeless cartridge approved by the 
executive committee. Entrance fee, $5. No re-entries. First prize, 
a silver cup, representing the Indoor Pistol Championship of the 
United States of America, to be held for one year, and a gold 
medal; second prize, a silver medal; third prize, a bronze medal. 
The scores: 


Dr R_H Sayre.... 
pe ee eee 


- 46 42 44 41 44 43 44 47 49 46—448 
- 46 41 41 43 42 44 41 46 41 483—428 
A LA Himmelwright . 38 40 48 39 39 29 43 44 41° 47—408 
TD Bate vcios cccsteveccssccscecsseee 41 45 37 41 39 37 44 39 43 36—402 


K. A. C. Continuous Pistol Match.—Standard American target, 
with a bullseye 2%in. in diameter. Any single-shot pistol whose 
barrel is not over 10in. in length, with plain open sights in front 
of the hammer and not over 10in. apart. Minimum trigger pull, 
2lbs. Ammunition, any smokeless cartridge, which must be ap- 
proved by the shooting committee of the Knickerbocker Athletic 
Club. Entries unlimited. Fifty e¢ents each target, or three for 








one dollar if taken at one time. Six shots on a target. Five 
targets to count for prizes. Five prizes. The scores: 
J FER Mkchcoacassne cevedeneséotne 59 «6670S OBTiBTSsiséBT—-2877 
A M Lemercier........ 59 58 56 56 65-284 
me a EO eee 57 57 57 56 56—283 
A L A Himmelwright 58 56 55 56 54-279 
We EE icentedinssaverdengesevckas 56 OB 54 «52 «62-268 
Be i anstiaessedendasxesvees> 55 54 53 52 52-266 
K. A. C Continuous Revolver Match.—Distance 20yds. on the 
Standard American target, with a bullseye 2%in. in diameter. Any 


revolver with barrel not over 8in. in length, exclusive of cylinder, 
with plain open sights in front of hammer, and not more than lin. 
apart. Minimum trigger pull, 24%lbs. Ammunition, smokeless, 
allery load, to be approved by the shooting committee of the 
Tirtetbocer Athletic Club. Entries unlimited. Fifty cents 


each target, or three for one dollar if taken at one time. Six 
shots on a target. Five targets to count for prizes. Five prizes. 
i We Ty, Ean civice ccctccccctvess 59 58 58 57 56—288 
oo: Oe eae re errr ree S 57 5 5 55-281 
Br PR Fe Bi Giedesetevecccscesccoccecs 58 57 57 54 54—280 
A LA Himmelwright................. 59 56 56 55 4 «654—280 
ie Pi ndctccriicstvcs<éuscevecugpec 57 56 55 55 654—277 
WD Re ivcecsccreececiectsedincat sie 56 666:)6=— Bs (ti CsC(ti«éd 275 
CF GC APMOONG se cc ccccctovccvccevees 56 655 0COBti«<“i“SSC(éi«éiSA 27 
WE EEE daduabsirnctsesercaigeed -- 54 62 61 51 50—258 
A D Sheppard, Jr...s..ccccccccccscoee 51 8 49 49 48—247 
Wee rks de ccccacscecceessécase 47 47 46 42 42-224 
T H Keller 48 41 36  35—201 
7 Tingue 3 19 #2W 

Se a ic acactadserecbatectcecesr ete “i 





Zettler Rifle Club Rifle Tournament. 


THERE was a most gratifying combination of enthusiasm and 
staunch support at the rifle tournament, open to the world, held 
in Zettler Brothers’ Gallery, 159 West Twenty-third street, New 
York, from March 8 to 17, cdon excepted. The distance of the 
Tange was 75ft, 

“The competition closed at 10 o’clock on Monday of this week. 
At its close the president, Mr. Gus Zimmermann, who is an expert 
of international fame, made a brief speech, thanking the contestants 
for their hearty support, and calling their attention to the improved 
scores. Mr. i. D. Muller, the vicé-president, then took the chair 
and attended to the distribution of the prizes and the honors as- 
sociated therewith. As each winner of the main prizes and honors 
was called to the front and received his winnings, the chairman 
called for three hearty cheers, which were given with the most 
friendly good will. Messrs. H. M. Pope and L. P. Ittel were the 
most conspicuous in the high honors of the tournament. The 
latter was absent when the prizes were distributed, and it was an- 
mounced that, while his absence was regretted, there was matter 
for rejoicing in the cause of his absence, inasmuch as his wife 
had presented him with twins. He was given three enthusiastic 
cheers for his success as a contestant, and three more cheers were 
given for the auspicious event which caused his absence. His 
warm corner in the hearts of his opponents in the friendly com- 
‘petition was constantly evident. His score of 2458 beat his own 
and Mr. Ross’ score of last year. 

The shooting was all off-hand. 

The main event was the 100-shot gallery match for 1902, entrance 
$5, 100 shots to be fired in 20 scores of 5 shots at any time during 
the tournament. The regular 25 (%in.) ring target to be used. 
The winners in this 100-shot event were: 


One hundred-shot championship: L. P. Ittel, Allegheny City, © 
XK 


2,458; Dr. W. G. Hudson, New York city, 2,456; W. Tewes, Jerse 
City, 2,446; M. Dorrler, Jersey City, 2,445; H. M. Pope, Springfield, 
Mass., 2,444; Theodore Geisel, Springfield, Mass., 2,442; Louis 
Buss, New York city, 2,442; W. Rosenbaum, New York city, 2,432; 
P, O'Hare, Jersey City; 2,426; L. Flach, Brooklyn, 2,422; E. S. 
Pillard, New Yor city, 2,417; R, Busse, New York city, 2,416; 
H. F. Barning, Jersey City, 2,415; E. Parmelee, New Britain, 
‘Conn., 2,413; George Schlicht, Hoboken, 2,413; E. Minervini, New 
York city, 2,412; C. Zettler, Jr., New York city, 2,410; H. Holges, 
Yonkers, 2,408; P, Muth, Brooklyn, 2,404; R. Gutte, Middle Village, 
N. Y., 2,404; j. Martin, Brooklyn, 2,400; A. Kronsberg. New York 
city, 2,391; F. F. Conti, New York city, 2,390; R. Worn, Brooklyn, 
2,386; i Marz, New_York city, 2,383; Charles Meyer, Brooklyn, 
2,380; H. D. Muller, New York city, 2,379; : J. Young, Brooklyn, 
2,368; Louis Zoellner, 2,365; L. Maurer, New York city, 2,365; 
C. Van Zandt, Brooklyn, 2,360; J. Schmidt, New York city, 2,360; 
J. Kauffmann, Brooklyn, 2,353; A. apron. Newark, 2,340; T. .C. 
Siebes, Middle Village, N. Y., 2,338; S. Scott, Philadelphia, 2,336; 
W. Koch, New York city, 2,321; G. J. Bernius, New York city, 
2,276; Harold K. Brown, New York city, 2,081. - 

Mr. Ittel won the beautiful gilver set and case; Dr. Hudson and 
Mr. Tewes each won a rifle; Mr. Dorrler won a clock; Mr. Muth, 
Lyman sights; Mr. Martin, a case}’Mr. Rebham, musical album; 
Mr. Kronsberg, loading set. There were also cash prizes from $15 
down to $2, twenty in all, amounting to $108. The best 10-shot 
score was made by Messrs. Young and Zoellner, 75 and 74. 

The special target for the Gus Zimmermann trophy was a re-entry 
match, open to all, The bullseye was 4in. with rings. Entrance 
25 cents. The, best shots on one bullseye to count. Mr. L. P. 
Ittel was Se with a score.of only two points less than 

, as follows: 


hebditcivsrvcbevtocliccess A GBs 9B tog 195 
; ecb Sebel TEMAS" BR 
HM Pope....cescecscecccseccccceevecsessesel® 3 BB 2 


The ring target was a competition open to all. Targets of three 


L P Ittel........ 
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shots, 36 cents, Re-entties unlitnited. The best three targets to 
count for the firat five prizes; two best for the next five prizes, and 
one best target for each of the rest. There were twenty cash 
rizes, as, follows: , $26, $20, $15, $12, $10, $9, $8, $8, $8, $7, $7, 
i. » $0, $5, $4, $4, $3 and $2. Premiums, best five targets, $5; 
second best five, $4; third best, $3. 
The scores on the ring target were: 


H M Pope........0+...-.75 19 75 W Rosenbaum .......... 7473 .. 
L P Ittel Ol Re Oo 7473 .. 
B Busse....... siecle DEG Bo ©. PARBMSOR. sc ccccecees 74 73 
T R Geisel. LUE vA SE) ROOMS. occ apsseneis % .. 
W_ Tewes A kh RO ee %.. 
Dees: «<5 SU PROTEIN EUOETIEE ineec css ccecee y 
Dr W Hudson Holges.......... sainen ane 





sale Va ts. ae 


The bullseye target was open to all. Three shots, 35 cents for 
each bullseye. Re-entries unlimited. The best shot by measure- 
ment to count for prizes. Fifteen prizes, from $25 to $2;. total 
= Premiums, most bullseye, 1, 2 and 3, $5, $4 and $3 respec- 
tively: 

Best bullseyes: H. M. Pope 2 degrees, G. D. Weigman 5% de- 
grees, W. Rosenbaum 5% degrees, C. Meyer 6 degrees, P. Muth 
6 degrees, R. Busse 6 degrees, H. Mahlenbrock 6 degrees, T. R. 
Geisel 7 degrees, S.. Buzzini, 7 degrees, M. Dorrler 8% degrees; 
L. P. Ittel 9 degrees, H. D. Muller 10% degrees, K. Voegel 10% 
degrees, G. Worn 11 degrees, J. Van Daun 11 degrees, L. Buss 
11% degrees, R. Gutte 11% degrees, J. Marx 12 degrees, T. H. 
Keller 12% degrees, L. Flack 12% degrees, T. Conti 12% 
eens: A. ronsberg 12% degrees, J. Rebhan 13 degrees, P. 
O’Hare 14 degrees, J. Schmidt 14 degrees, C. Kauffmann 14 
degrees, William Morris, 14 degrees. 

Most bullseyes: S. M. Murphy 205, T. H. Keller 150, H. D. 
Muller 102. 


New York Long Range Rifle Club. 


_ On Saturday of last week a meeting of noted riflemen was held 
in New York at the Murray Hill Flotel, and thereat the New 
York Long ‘Range Rifle Club was formed. Thirty-five joined as 
charter members. 

The military shooters of New York were represented by Lieut. 
B. B. McAlpin, Corp. W._B. Short and James L. Bull, of the 
Seventh Regiment; Capt. E. B. Bruch, Lieut. Robert Byars and 
Corp. K. K. V. Casey, of the Seventy-first Regiment; Maj. George 
Shorkley, U. S. A., and Capt. Leslie C. Bruce, Old Guard. Civilian 
shooters were represented by Dr. W. G. Hudson, Dr. W. B. 
Pryer, Frank Hyde, T. H. Keller, J. D. Miller, J. A. Haskell, 
Ed Taylor and E. C. Ferriday. From out of town were: Gen. B. 
W. Spencer, Lieut. Albert S. Jones, J. Malcolm and Colin R. 
Wise, of Passaic; Capt. Hobart Tuttle and C. H. Petry, Paterson; 
Dr. W. H. H. Bull, Bloomfield; Harry M. Pope, Springfield, 
Mass.; Maj. Arthur Rowland, Capt. Alvin H. Graff, Lieut. Van 
Deman, Franklin Philips, William Hayes and Frederick Agens, 
Jr., Newark; Dr. W. E. Ogden, W. M. Jacobus, J. Wickware and 
— Ely, Jr., Rutherford, and Dr. Daniel A, Currie, Engle 
wood. 

A committee on by-laws, whose members are Capt. Bruce, Dr. 
Hudson and Lieut. Jones, and a committee on nominations, whose 
members are Maj, Shorkley, Lieut. Jones and Dr. Short, were 
appointed and instructed to report at a meeting to be held on 
March 29. It is the intention of the club to become affiliated 
with the National Rifle Association of America. All the shooting 
of the club will be at 1,000yds., and it is proposed to hold the first 
shoot on April 5. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Cincinnati, O.—-The following scores were made in regular com- 
petition by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association, at Four 
Mile’ House, Reading road, March 16. Conditions, 2yds., off- 
hand, at the Standard target. Roberts was declared champion for 
the day with the good score of 89. Weather, cloudy; thermometer, 
64; wind, 4 to 8, gusty, strong in afternoon: . 





| eee eee 89 78 78 77 76 8 6 7-21 9 7 8-24 
PUG ioc ceit cctbacceunans 86 85 84 83 83 6 9 10—25 5 7 10—22 
Strickmeier .............. 86 86 83 83 80 8 7 T22 9 8 T—24 
DTS Si decahecweedess 86 74 73 72 69 9 8 10—27 810 7—25 
MED \nctudecnacedacetos 85 82 80 78 78 8 7 10—25 9 7 6-22 
Selle 2. sk ovcierstodses $5 81-8173 69 8 7 82 ...... 

ES PROREES PO 82 79 77 75 74 9 9 8—26 10 7 6~—23 
TOON cdi f ose déctiews 81 89 78 75 67 9 8 7-24 9 8 6-22 
Drube 81 7: 5 8 8 824 7 9 7-23 
BME cdi deccticevddwicatte 7 7 %21 9 7 824 
a 610 8—2t 8 8 8—24 
Gindele 7 5 6-18 7 710—24 
Weinheimer 7 6 5-18 510 5—20 
Jonscher 72 7 eh ae) ots eats 

BED “da ceccés canccazes 70 67 65 60 59 3 4 8—15 7 8 8-23 
WOME) adidarsceduescccusiad 68 63 52 51 50 4 6 7-17 6 5 9-20 


A telegraph match was shot to-day with the Central Sharp- 
shooters’ Association of St. Louis, consisting of teams of ten men 
each, and 25 shots per man, off-hand, at the Standard target, 200yds. 
The result will be forwarded later. 


Junior Branch Championsbir. 


Tue Junior Branch of the Sportsmen’s Association, of which 
Mr, B. M. Sexias is the manager, held a competition of marked 
excellence in the gallery in Madison Square Garden, during the 
Sportsmen’s Show. First prize was won by Mr. C, M. Daniels. 
He made a score of 29 out of a possible 30, though he was tied 
by Mr. F. Houseman. In the shoot-off, both fell off considerably. 
Mr. Daniels scored 21 to Mr. Houseman’s 19. Mr. Daniels was 
made further happy by the present of a fine Savage rifle from 
Mr. Daniels, pere. Mr. George Gregory was third. The scores: 

Rifle competition for Junior Branch: C. M. Daniels, Dwight 
School, and F. W. Houseman, Dwight School, tied with 29; George 
Gregory, Dwight School, 27. Other scores: Hayden Hawthorne, 
Trinity School, 26; A. McKenzie, Dwight School, 26; R. Arm- 
strong, Tobias School, 24; S. Lervis, Dwight School, 22; E: Sheffler, 
Clinton’ School, 21; J. Wilbur, Hudson River Military- Academy, 
26; F. Craig, Fordham College, 24; R. Housinaur, Public School 
No. 55, 22; A. Stone, Dwight School, 23; W. Newcourt, Boys’ High 
School, 25; Samuel Crawford, Trinity School, 25; C. Corwralt, 
Dwight School, 19; Claud Seixas, Bronx High School, 22; W. 
Hazeltine, Dwight School, 27; P. Griffiths, Dwight School, 21; 
J. J._Fauth, Dwight School, 19; Otto Meyer, Boys’ High School, 
18; G. Reis, Heck School, Tarrytown, 20; W. Reis, Heck School, 
Tarrytown, 18; William Smith, Columbia Institute, 23. : 





My Angling Frtends. 


Mr, Mather was well known to the angling fraternity, especially 
to readers of Forest AND Stream. He was a brave soldier of the 
Republic in the Civil War, a member of the 1st New York Heavy 
Actions, and a prominent pisciculturist. What he did not know 
about fishes, practically, at least, if not scientifically, was not 
worth knowing. In this volume, as in a predecessor, he tells us of 
various men with whom he has “wet a line,” among whom were 
President Arthur, Charles Hallock, the founder of Forest anp 
Stream, and the Grand Duke Alexis, He does not for et, however, 
some of his humbler comrades, and writes of ccvetal of, them as 
interestingly as of his more distinguished friends. Mr. Mather 
was a lover of nature, and his “Sketches” every now and then 
bring the readers so close to the heart of Mother Earth that its 
beatings can be heard. The book is sure to be @ favorite with 
true sportsmen.—Literary World. 





Within the Range of Possibilities. 


Ir possible, the Forest anp Stream has been more desirabl 
late than ever before.—C. W. B., Portland, Me. a eer tit 





_ An amusing story is told by a contemporary respecting a shoot- 
ing party m Scotland. A covert had just been beaten through, 
and one of the guns outside addressed a keeper who had just 
emerged from the wood, thus: “Have ys got all your. beaters 
out?” “Aye,” said the man, astonished. “Are you sure; have 
you. counted them?” “Counted them?” said the ke 
they’re all right.” “Then,” said the shooter, with a sig 
relict, “I have shot a roe deer.”—Shooting Times, 

/ 
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Rifle at Shell Mound. 


San Francisco, Cal., March 10.—The shooting conditions at 
Shell Mound yesterday were very favorable. F. 


rifle at 20yds., and J. E. Gorman with pistol at 5Oyds., did ex- 
ceptional work. 


‘ Much interest is n«w shown in revolver. shoot- 
ing. The stalls of the Golden Gate Club devoted to the small arm 
are in constant use on every shooting Sunday, and much creditable 
work is done. Scores for the day: 

Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club, handicap, 
Gorman 90, 89, 86; T. A. Becker 88, 87, 87, 83; FE 
J. W. Tompkins 79, 78, 73; J. Kullmann 79. Pistol, handicap: 
J. E. Gorman 96, 92, 9, 95, 94; F. S. Washburn 95, 92, 92, 82, 86, 85, 80; 
M. F. Blasse 91, 86, 79; J. Kullmann 82, 82, 76; William Blasse 
85, 86, 82; C. O. Wheeler 78. Rifle, handicap: W. F. Blasse 202, 
206, 212, 208; M. F. Blasse 219, 215; A. Gehret 218, 222, 222; W. G. 
Hoffmann 224, 219. Gold medal: F. E. Mason 234, 227; J. F. 
Bridges 206. Silver medal: A. Thode 159, 182; Otte Bremer 209, 
208. Glindermann medal: M. F. Blasse 211; W. G. Hoffmann 219; 
F. E. Mason 235; A. Gehret 220. 

Germania Schuetzen Club, competition for cash prizes: A. Pa 
72, A. Gehret 69, F. E. Mason 70, F. Brandt 68, F. P. Schuster 68, 
D. B. Faktor 68, A. Jungbiut 68, R. Stettin 67. Ten-shot scores 
for trophies: A. Gehret 226, A, Pape 222, J. Gefken 222, O. Bremer 
213, Herman Huber 211, D. B. Faktor , F. Brandt 207. 

Germania Schuetzen Club, monthly medal sheot: First cham- 
jon class, F. E. Mason 227, ; second champion class, Otto 

remer 223, 212; first class, J. Gefken 215; second class, George 
H. Bahrs 204; third class, J. Beuttler 181; best first shot, Herman 
Huber, 24; best last shot, F. E. Mason, 25. 

Norddeutscher Schuetzen Club, monthly bullseye shoot, prize 
winners in the following order: D. Salfield 360, F. C. Rust 483, 
Henry Meyer 530, F. P. Schuster 548, John Gefken 660, William 
F, Garms, 696, John de Wit 763, Herman Huber 855, Frank Koch 
891, W. C. Morken 905, A. Mocker 1064, L. N. Ritzau 1109. 

San Francisco Schuetzen Verein, monthly medal shoot: Cham- 
pion class, August Pape 441; first class, John Gefken 400; 
second class, Otto Lemcke 405; third class, Capt. John Thode 
383; fourth class, Henry Meyer 358; best first shot, Capt. John 
Thode 25; best last shot, F. Hensel, 25. 


revolver: J. E. 
S. Washburn 83; 


Roget. 








Grapshooting. 
——@— 


lf you want your shoot to be announced here send « 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


March 23.—Brooklyn, L, I1.— Club shoot of Fulton Gun Club; 
cup event, handicap. 

March 24.—Pine Bluff, Ark.—Open contest for the Peters Car- 
tridge Company trophy, emblematic of the live-bird champion- 
ship of Arkansas, under auspices of the Pine Bluff Gun Club. — 

March 25-28.—Burnside Crossing, Ill—At Watson’s Park, series 
of handicap events. Programme each day, 10 birds, $5 entrance, 
birds extra, 26 to 32yds., high guns. John Watson, Manager. 

March %1-April 6.—Blue Kiver Park, Kansas City, Mo.—Grand 
a anne at live birds, Ed. Banks, Sec’y, $18 Broadway, 

ew York. 

April —.—Dover, N. H.—Fast Day shoot of the Dover Sports- 
men’s Association. J. B. Stevens, Sec’y. a 

April 8-11.—Ulathe, Kan.—Kansas State Sportsmen’s Association’s 
annual tournament. 

April 10.—Marietta; O.—One-day target tournament of the Co- 
lumbian Gun Club. Chas, Bailey, Sec’y. z 

April 16-17.—Asheville, N, C.—Target tournament given by Col. 

. P. McKissick. , . : 

April 15-i7.—St. Joseph, Mo.—Missouri State Amateur Shooting 
Association’s annua! tournament. F, B, Cunningham, Sec’y. 

April 16-18.—Peru, Ind.—Peru Gun Club’s sixth annual amateur 
tournament; two days at targets for amateurs; one day at live 
birds open to all, Frank Dunbar, pas te ; 

April 19.—Haverhiil, Mass.—Patriots’ Day shoot of the Haverhill 
Gun Club. 

April 22-25—Omaha, Neb.—Nebraska State shoot. H. S. Mc- 
Donald, Sec’y. Es 

April 29-30.—Greenville, O.—Annual tournament of the Greenville 
Gun Club. H. A. McCaughey, Sec’y. 

April 30.—Wellington, Mass.—Third annual team shoot of the 
Boston Gun Club. Horace C. Kirkwood, Sec’y. : 

May 69.—Interstate Park, L, 1.—Interstate Association's 
American Handicap at Targets. Edward , Sec’y; Elmer 
Shaner, Manager. trae 

May 7-8.—Crawfordsville, Ind.—Live-bird tournament of the Craw- 
fordsville Gun Club; $400 guaranteed. Mac, Stillwell, Sec’y. otha 

May 13-14.—Enid, Uklahoma [erritory—Uklahoma Territerial 
Sportsmen’s Association tournament. a A 

May 13-16.—Oil City, Pa—Annual meeting of the Ragin 
State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the Oil City 
Gun Club. F. S. Bates, Cor. Sec’y. aa 

May 14-16.—Charleston, S. C.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Charleston-Palmetto Gun Club. 
W. G, Jeffords, Jr., Sec’y. nat 7 

May 15.—Sherbrooke, P. eee Gun Club’s inanimate 
yf 2 ee 

ay 20- ttumwa, la—lowa State Sportsmen’s tourna 

May 20-22.—Elwood, Ind.—Annual tournament of the Zoo Rod 
and Gun Club, of Elw Ind. 


May 20-22.— posting, . Va.—Fifth annual tournament of the 
West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association; added money and 
prizes. John B. Garden, Sec’y, Wheeling, W. Va. 

May 20-23.————-, —. —.—New Jersey State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation. 


May 21-22.—Baltimore, Md.—Maryland county shoot for amateurs. 

May 21-23.—Springfield, S. D. uth Dakota State Sportemen’s 
Association tournament. 

May 26-31.—Lincoln, Neb.—Grand Interstate tournament; three 
days shooting; three days golf; three days tennis. H. C, Young, 
Manager. 

May 30.—Schenectady, N. Y.—Spring tournament of the Schenec- 
tady Gun Club. E. L. Aiken, Sec’y. 

* 30.—Ossining, N. Y.—Holiday shoot of the Westchester 
County Trapshooters’ League. J, Curry "y. 

May 30.—Auburn, Me.—Annual tournament of the Auburn Gun 
Club. L. A. Barker, Sec’y. ’ 

May 30-31.—Altoona, Pa.—Altoona Rod and Gun Club's tenth 
annual tournament. George G. Zeth, Sec’y, Altoona, Pa. 

May 30-81.—Union City, Ind.—Spring tournament of the Parent 
an Se 95 to i of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 

une evelan .—Tournamen’ 
szaee. under the auspices of the Cleveland Gun Co. 

June 44.—Memphis,, Tenn.—The Interstate 
ment, under the auspices of the Memphis Gun Club. 

July 810.—Pine Bluff, Ark.—Twelfth annual meeting and tour- 
nament of the Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association. Targets. 
Added money $300. Rose system. Paul R. Litzke, Sec’y. 

June 9-13.—Rochester, N. Y.—Forty-fourth annual tournament of 
the New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and 


wae foil Sioux, Cy, ee ee amateur tournament 
. . F. Duncan y- 
“=. 10-11.—Muncie, Ind.—Indiana Trapshooters’ League’s annual 


"s tourna- 


t. 
‘vane’ 12-16.—Denver Colo.—Grand Western Bluerock Handicap 
tournament. Frank H. Mayer, Tournament Manager. 


-20.—W S —Annual Interstate tournament. 
fom ‘iti Belefontaine, —— Lake Gun Club’s annual 
rnament. Geo. . 
"June 26-26.—Raleig N. C--The interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Raleigh Gun Club. Jas. I. John- 
son, Sec'y. 


June 2.—San Francisco, Cal.—Live-bird shoot of the Union 
Gun Club. 

—Titusville, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
oat under, the auspices of the Titusville Gun Club. T. L. 
Andrew: a 

.—Marietta, O.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
went under the ‘auspices of the Columbian Gun Club. Chas. 
Bass: “ik—Birmingham, Ala—Third annual Alabama 


State 
ee weer ees. See Se eae Oe See oe 


’ Sec’y. . 
spate chs a a SRS MS 





Mason with © 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Aug. 1416.—Hamilton, Can.—Dominion Trapshooting Game 
rotectize A ia cn tera The : cece tour 

—Haver = 
gament, under the auspices of the Haverhill Gun ‘Cluby 'S i 
Sept. 3-4—Nappan: Ind.— terstate ’s tourna- 
= under the Canlaon of oo ere: Club. B. B. Maust, 


cy. he . 
nament of the Cincinmeti Gum Glebe Contes nap, ase tour 
a e Cincinnati Gun Club. s F. Dreihs, "y. 
Sept. 2%4-26.—Lewistown, Il!l.—The Interstate Association's tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Lewistown Gun Club. H. H. 
McCumber, Sec’ - 


* pre 3. . " 
Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Satur- 
day afternoon. 


Chicago, Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
and Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meck, Sec’y. 

First Saturday of each month for a year, Burnside.—Contest for 
the Troisdorf live-bird and target medals; 10 live birds; 25 targets; 
open to all. First contest, March 1. ° 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 

I. R. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shcoting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


_ Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for pub- 
lication in these columns, also any news notes they may 
care to have printed. Ties on events are considered 
as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail all such mat- 


ter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 








On the first day of this week the Adirondack guides, who were 
a conspicuous feature of the Sportsmen’s show, which ended on 
the 19th inst., were the guests of Capt. J. A. H. Dressel and the 
“Sportsmen’s Association at a dinner in “Little Hungary,” East 
Houston street, New York. The banquet table was set for about 
thirty guests. The string orchestra discoursed popular airs, the 
dinner was served to perfection, and the guides at its conclusion 
expressed themselves as having been most happily entertained. 
They were Peter A. Salomon, president of the Adirondack ‘Guides’ 
Association; Elmer Dockum, William B, Young, Joseph Lamoy, 
A. H. Billings, George C. Garwood, Frank Vosburg, Martin W. 
Brewster, Sam Barten, T. Henry Lamoy, William Vosburg and 
Perley Squires. Assisting Capt. Dressel as host were Messrs. 
George Bingham, D. T. Abercrombie, Horace Cate and others. 


At noon on Tuesday of this week the entries to the Grand 
American Handicap at live birds numbered 222, the last one then 
received being that of Mr. Otto Feudner, of San Francisco. This 
number, 222, was the number of the total entry of last year. Those 
who contemplate entering in this great event should bear in mind 
that the entries close on Saturday of this week. 
cost $10 more; that is, $25. Regular entries must be accompanied 
with $10 forfeit. Use regular entry blanks. Entries postmarked 
March 22 are good. d your entries to the secretary-treasurer, 
Mr. Edward Banks, 318 Broadway, New York. 


The Hawley Time Register Company, of Syracuse, N. Y., was 
incorporated last week in Albany with a capitalization of $125,000, 
for the manufacture of time registers and similar devices. Two 
gentlemen of eminence in the sportsmen’s world are in its mem- 
bership, namely, Messrs, Geo. A. Mosher ‘and Harvey McMurchy, 
president and vice-president respectively. The former will devote 
all his time to the company’s interests, while the latter, Mr. Mc- 
Murchy, though largely interested in it, will devote his time to the 
Hunter Arms Company’s interests, as it past years, 


Elsewhere in our columns the secretary of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation, Mr, ward Banks, presents some further information 
concerning rates, etc., New York to Kansas City and return, in 
respect to the Grand American Handicap. The Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation, it seems, declined to give any reduced rates on the ground 
that the handicap was not “of an educational,benevolent or religious 
character.” This was an error. It is exceedingly educational; it 
provides cheap food for the masses; therefore it is publicly 
benevolent, and being benevolent, it is religious. 


Saturday of this week, the five-man team race between teams oi 
Messrs. Von Lengerke & Detmold and Messrs. Schoverling, Daly 
& Gales, 5 targets per man, is to take place, and it evokes much 
interest among the contestants and their friends. The match will 
commence at 2 o’clock on the grounds of the Richmond Gun Club, 
at Silver Lake, Staten Island. Sweepstakes, Rose system, are 
also on the programme. Mr. Albert A. Schoverling, the secretary, 
P, O. Box 475, New York, will furnish any pertinent information. 


x 


The Handicap Committee of the G, A, H. will meet at the 
Midland Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., on March 27, at 9:30 A. M. 
Its members are Messrs. John M. Lilly (chairman), legiensgtie: 
C. W. Budd, Des Moines; Chris, Gottlieb, Kansas City; Louis 
Erhardt, Atchison; Arthur Gambell, Cincinnati; Mr. T. A, Divine, 
Memphis, and Walter Hallowell, Kansas City. Mr. Elmer E. 
Shaner, secretary to the committee. 


The seuvenir score of the Grand Ameriean Handicap at live 
birds, Kansas City, is an artistic effort of the committee, and no 
doubt will be thoroughly appreciated by the shooters. The front 
cover bears a pigeon “on the wing,” from whose mouth is sus- 
pended by a ribbon a card bearing the title of this great event. 
A smaller pigeon standing at rest bears a sign with the legend 
“Ask Shaner.” ® 


Mr. Charles F. Dreihs, secretary of the Cincinnati (O.) Gun 
Club, writes us as follows: “Kindly state through Forest anp 
Stream that the Cincinnati Gun Club will hold its second annual 
handicap tournament at flying targets during the season of the 
Cincinnati ‘fall festival, which will be held during the last two 
weeks in Septem We claim Sept. 23, 24 and 25 as the days for 
our tournament.” a 


The secretary, Mr. MacStillwell, writes us as follows: “The 
Crawfordsville und) Gun Club will dedicate their new $1,500 
club house May 7 and 8 by giving a live-bird tournament. First 
day will be 8, 10 and 12 bird events; second day will be a 25-bird 
handicap, $400 guaranteed, all surplus added. to all. Pro- 

+ grammes will be out about April Write the secretary for one.” 


= 
Mr, Thos. Short, manager of Dexter Park, Brooklyn, announces 


Post entries 


the programme for the target shoot of the Dexter Park Gun Club 
-~ pril 3. There are nine events, five at 10, two at 15 and two 
"Shooting commences at 


at 35 Sean coteance $1, $1.58 and q. 


16 o’c! hooters may participate for targets only. 


We learn with much pleasure that our information concerning the 
iliness of Mr. U. M. C. men in our last 


ol good for a hundred years to come. 
* 
match M . A. R.“*Elliott.and R. O. Heikes, at 
Hoe ees of last week 
ina contested race. It was a of 100. 






[Maace 22, 1902. 


Mr. H.'P. Collins, the active and popular representative of the 
Dupont Powder Sat, with headquarters = Baltimore, Md., 
was a visiter at the New York Sportsmen’s Show on Monday and 


of last week. He will h i 
wdislag ot Kanses Gity. e will be one of the host whe will soon be 


At a shoot-of the Sport Gun Club, of Shreveport, La. Mr. 
Hood Waters was a guest, and, as he usually does, performed te 
a degree of excellence which won the admiration of those present. 


Two runs were notably praiseworthy, one of ® and the other 12 
better; that is, 62. 
¥ 


In the live-bird shoot of the Garfield. Gun Club, of Chicago, 
March 15, Dr. J. W. Meek won Class A medal with a score of 11 
out of 12, one being lost dead out, while Class C medal was won 


by Mr. A. W. McGowan. None of the Class B members Were 
present. : 
* 


_ At Geo, C, Lebohner’s Dexter Park, Brooklyn, target shooting 
is announced for Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday in 
the months from Oct, 1 to May 1, and on every Saturday. T 
Short is manager. 

a 


There is a blank space left on the G. A. H. trophy for a name 
to be inscribed thereon preparatory to its installment in the hal! 


of fame. There should be another cup for the best hard-luck per- 
formance. 
R 


Trapshooting for practice is lively at Watson’s Park, Burnside 
Crossing, Iil., and other Western points, with a view to competi- 
tion in the Grand Amer-can Handicap at Kansas City, now near 
at hand. 

R 


Mr. R. H. Baugh, secretary, informs us that the third annual 
Alabama State target tournament is fixed to take place on Aug. 
12 and 13, under the auspices of the Birmingham Gun Club. 


Mr. Ben Norton, of the Hazard Powder Company, has arranged 
to leave New York for Kansas City on Friday of this week to 
attend to Grand American Handicap matters. 


The Auburn (Me.) Gun Club announces that its annual tourna- 
ment will be held on May 30., Mr, L. A. Barker is the secretary. 


Mr. Edward Banks, secretary-treasurer of the I. A., has ar- 
ranged to start for Kansas City on Thursday of next week, 


Mr. James L. Smith, a well-known trapshooter of Hackettstown, 
is now host of the Avon Inn, Atlantic City, N. 


Bernarp Waters. 


Powder Makers and Pigeon Guns. 


Since this article first appeared, in May, 1898, we have heard it 
has provoked some ill feeling. One member of the clubs has par- 
ticularly asked why he should not shoot in an assumed name if 
he likes, and what business it is of ours? We are sorry to have 
injured anybody’s feelings, and we cannot give any reason why the 
particular member should publish his doings to the world. As 
private clubs, let them shut out the press; as public events, there 
should be no secrecy. Either of these would be equally satisfac 
tory. ‘ 

It is obviously “only when the publicity given to the doings of 
private clubs is used to mislead the public that we have, as a mem 
ber of the press, any right to say a word. What the member in 
qrecies might do privately obviously would not interest us or 
the public. 

We may say that each of the powder makers have since assured 
us that they do not practice the method we have condemned, but 
they each admit that it has been done, although not by them. 
Powder that is good for winning prizes at pigeon matches may 
be ao that spoils guns; there certainly is one such on the 
market; so we suggest that if game shooters hotlow pigeon shooters” 
doings, they should look to the cleaning of their guns. 

We understand that Lord Monson, as manager at Hurlingham, 
refused the public offer of doubled prizes, which was accepted at 
the Gun Club. He therefore did all in his power, but he could 
not prevent these offers being privately made and accepted. 


British Wild Pigeon Shooting. 


If shooting pigeons from traps is but’ poor sport, the wild pigeor 
upon occasion gives the crack shot wonderful practice. 
the rock pigeons are shot from boats on the sea as the birds dart 
out of the cliff caves, or whether the wood pigeon, when con- 
gregated in the autumn and winter, is made the subject of sport, 
there is, in neither case, any room for doubt about the ity of 
the shooting. “These birds alter their direction on catching sight 
of the fling of the gun to the shoulder, and are therefore generally 
much more difficult than a driven game. The folowing is a 
description of shooting of the wood pigeon, kindly sent to us 
some years ago by Lord Walsingham. As we have missed many 
a chance of making a bag of the sort by not knowing the value 
of decoys when great flocks of pigeons were about, we give it for 
the benefit of those who knew no more than we did 

Lord Walsingham wrote as follows: 

“TI have little doubt that j= correspondent Cymymyn is correct’ 
in thinking that my ~ of 121 wood pigeons, to which he alludes, 
is not the top score. can well believe that it could be largely 
exceeded under favorable conditions; indeed, on looking back at 





. 


old game books, I find some of my own highest scores, as fellows. 

beating it on two occasions: 

1869 Nov. 13 69 Narford Among beeches. 

1869 «= Dec. 29 8  Holkham Among evergreen oaks im 
snow. 

1883 Feb. 14 89 Merton Cc aming to feed on a clover 

yer. 

1867 =Dec. 7 97 Merton Over oaks, snow and wind. 

1869 Dec. 1 102+ Merton Over beeches in a snowstorm. 

1887 Dec. 3 121 Merton Over oaks. 

1870 «=6—Aug. 12 124 = Merton Among sheaves of barley at 
harvest time. 

188 Jan. 28 125 Merton Over oaks; high wind. 


“On Dec. 3, 1887, which is the day mentioned in your Bre: 
there was a thin layer of snow on the ground, but no snow ing 
and very little wind; thus two of the most favorable weather conm- 
ditions for this kind of s were absent. Moreover, having to 
catch a train to don, 1 lost nearly an hour, during which time 
birds might have been killed. A very large number of pigeons had 
arrived a few days previously to feed upon the fallen acorns in an 
open wood of high oaks. Without being able to give an ac- 
curate measure these trees, I may say that they are of nearly 
200 years’ wth, and I have seen no taller oaks in any part of 
England. 5 men and boys were posted in neighboring coverts, 
also frequented by pigeons, at distances varying from a quarter of 
a mile to two miles from the spot where I stood. They were or- 
dered to walk about and to disturb the birds wherever more than 
two or three settled together. Thus the pigeons were kept all day 
on the move, and were constantly flying over within view of my 
decoys. These consisted of three st birds, fastened by copper 
wire on the upper branches of a small tree which stood by itself 
among a group of high oaks. In addition to these, the twenty or 
thirty birds which first fell to the gun were set up in scattered 
groups on the ground in the most open places, the snow being 
scraped away around them to make them more conspicuous and to 
give them the appearance of feeding where acorns were easily 
accessible. The greater number of birds killed during the day were 
nearly half as h again as the trees, some a deal higher; 
others of course, were 


shot when di t6 the decoys, ahd on 
more than fity birds chased by’ a falcon 


ing the by a tortuous line of flight which reminded one 
the wa’ ee es Seen See In these 
cases no fiew for more than five or six yards, and the 
pace wale Shey. went wae 20 lene eurpciing then, the rearing 
made by their many wines. On_both occasions I signally 
failed to score with my although the bird was not 
more than eee oe The circumstance that gave me 
a white over pte carint Oe fw Ske a ees 
was able stand out in the snow in an open having no 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


£30 





to Animals. 


Tue ing, taken from the London Field, discusses a uni- 
versal principle of shooting pigeons at the traps which has been 

the ents of the sport in this country. It 
i i cut presentation of the subject, and 
situation at present in America, that we present 


“ 


The Bishop of Hereford’s new prevention of cruelty to wild ani- 
i ses, Mr. A. C. Morton’s Sports 
. The Bishop’s measure is pre- 
ich frankly states its aim is “the 
of. certain spurious kinds of sport,” by which, it is 
, the chase of the carted deer, pigeon shoot- 
sing are meant, This memorandum further 
“is, in fact, nothing more than a much-needed 
Wild Animals in Captivity act of 1900, which 
through both Houses of Parliament unopt " This is 
ly a fair statement. The eminently laudable object of the 
act of 1900 was to provide protection for caged and performing 
animals, which are hable to provocation, and on occasion to such 
ill-treatment as trainers may venture to inflict; but Clause 4 de- 
clares that the act shall not apply “to the hunting or coursing of 
any animal which has not been liberated in a mutilated or injured 
state in order to facilitate its capture or destruction,” This reser- 
vation can apply only to rabbit “coursing’’ as sometimes practiced, 
more especially among the miners of the northern counties, where 
a rabbit with one or more broken limbs has been held as good for 
coursing (save the mark) as a sound rabbit. Inclusion of this 
clause in the interest of the unfortunate rabbit displays the de- 
liberate intention of Parliament to draw a most proper line 
tween rabbit coursing attended by cruelty on the one hand and 
the same pastime fairly conducted, and stag hunting and pigeon 
shooting on the other, The Bishop of Hereford goes further than 
did the chosen instrument of the Humanitarian League in 1894. 
The former proposes three months’ imprisonment with or without 
hard labor in default of payment of fine, whereas Mr. Morton was 
content with the pecuniary penalty; also, the Bishop’s measure 
applies to any animal which has been at liberty less than two 
months, while release on the day before pursuit placed the animal 
and its pursuer beyond the reach of Mr. Morton’s act. 

If the bill introduced by the Bishop of Hereford were to pass 
into law, it cannot be said that it would seriously circumscribe 
the arena of high-class sport, or materially affect the pastimes of 
the majority of our readers. The objections to its principles which 
were raised by the members of the Upper House pe debate lic 
deeper than any apprehension that the effect of it could materially 
cripple field sports. The bill was unsatisfactory and self-condemned 
because, firstly,-it was based upon a series of statistics of which 
many were fictitious and more were exaggerated; and, secondly, 
it postulated that cruelty per se was the motive power which stimu- 
lated all who take part in those subsections of sport which the bill 
sought to extinguish by its procedure. To realize better the policy 
of this bill, we may refer to the existing state of the law. By 
statute it is already criminal to inflict wanton and unnecessary pain 
upon any domestic animal, and further it has been ruled that an 
animal which by nature is wild, and is reduced to subjection by 
confinement, may be the subject of a prosecution if wantonly 
tortured. This being the present state of the law, the Bishop 
sought to amplify it by enacting penalties against any one who 
shall hunt, shoot or course any animal kept in confinement and 
released for the purposes of such sport. He admitted that his main 
object was to suppress stag hunting, pigeon shootin and rabbit 
coursing; he admitted that one effect of his text would be to make 
crimi the shooting of imported pheasants turned down for the 
week; and with this view he imposed a limit of two months’ 
freedom for such turned-down birds before they should be free for 
the gun. As to this latter proviso, the Bishop, in his general want 
of knowledge of sporting matters, does not appear to have realized 
the practical difficulty, which would arise in any prosecution under 
this head, of proving that a given bird shot was one of a _turned- 
down batch or one reared the pooriene May in the covert. It would 
seem also, from the text of the bill, that it would be criminal to 
release a trapped rat or mouse to the tender mercies of a cat or dog. 

Although we have no taste for rabbit coursing, one of the pas- 
times which this bill aims at suppressing, we fail to see that the 

rsuit in itself entails any greater cruelty to the rabbit than would 

vé ensued if the creature had been shot or netted and knocked 
on the head the moment it bolted from its burrow. If the first- 
named predicament is not branded as “brutal” by the Bishop, then 
to give the captive a subsequent run for its life is not more so, The 
Bishop overlooks, or fails to realize, what is the primary constit- 
uent element in all forms of hunting. It is not the compassing of 
the death of the hunted victim, but the competition involved in the 
chase, coupled with the obstacles to success propounded by the 
laws of the game, and the triumph of overcoming them, It is on 
this principle that law is given to a chased rabbit, or to a hare 
roused from her eee a — > not aeanne aod maanens fs 
a pigeon is not tra at s. from the gun, and in one trap 
on yon which the eye can be fixed before the bird is liberated. The 
same people who are alleged to be brutalized by the spectacle of a 
course, or of a pigeon shooting match, would not care to cross the 
road to see the same rabbit knocked on the head at the hutch door, 
or the pigeon’s neck wrung outside the loft. It is not the death or 
struggles of the animal which command their interest, but the 
difficulty of capture under the conditions prescribed; the death 
when it occurs is but incidental, and not the ultimate goal of in- 
terest. As a rule, the true sportsman is a humane being; he enjoys 
his sport, and does not hamper his ethics by moralizing over the 
humanitarian question of alleged mental agony on the part of the 
creature which he hunts or shoots; but when cane be. has reduced 
his quarry to ssession, no one is more carefu ensure ex- 
tection of life, if any remain, with qosarete and an effort to 
reduce the suffering to a minimum. e will rate an under keeper 
who allows a retrieved bird to flutter needlessly, instead of rappin 
it on the head; he will kill his fish so soon as it is taken out o' 
the landing net, and not feave it to expire of asphyxia. Ssh 

There is another aspect which the Bishop overlooks, which is 
that each and all of these captured animals, whose release for chase 
he would veto, would die the death anyhow, and all the sooner, and 
with greater certainty and no less discomfort, if they were utilized 
for food at the first capture, and not allowed the respite and new 
chance—however remote—for life in the artificial chase for which 
they are otherwise destined. If it be cruel to take their lives later, 
comparatively, for sport, it is equally cruel to put them to death at 
the earlier stage for mere~utility bereft of sport. We can under- 
stand the tenet of the Brahmin, that all such slaughter for food is 
contrary to moral law. That is a consistent creed, at the least, 
even if we dissent from it; but the difference which the Bishop 

i between the m 
a that of life imperilled after respite, for sport, is one in 
which we faileto discern consistency. In order to justify his dis- 
tinction of circumstances, he affirms that the sport is brutalizing 
to the ethics of the spectators, and seems to base this assumption 
upon an imaginary postulate that the mere motes of the ex- 
pected death of the victim is what attracts. e unsoundness of 
this postulate (without which his syllogism seems to break down) 
ig demonstrated by the fact that the same persons who would be 
interested in viewing the chase, with its competitive rules and 


excitement, would not waste a second of time or walk 20yds. to 
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i the ethics of sport, then let us imagine a 
oa ative and the brute creation in the witness box. Ask 
the choice. whether to have his neck wrung for a pie 
soon is fledged or to be cted and well fed till he is 

Ask the like of the carted stag? Inquire of 
con wee SS Cacuay sromcts ont te commen 
i or to be o y pr in 
pret or en ome his chance before the hounds? If human 
sentiments can offer an: (and we must bear in mind that 
arguments in this fine of mmpeaecene oe seven ey ae 

analogy), then classic history n favor e 

pny ; as witness the gladiators of old. iM 
a they accepted the profession of 
death in preference to the role of 


vitor 2 Winmph. BOF oo of Hereford fosters 1s toore or less 
legiinee. sentiment of the Puritans as to bear baiting. 
They : ae SS ae a ae 
° own 

Sates icin cbjection to bunting tapped. animale. (while wink- 
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British ‘mind which is aroused by the surmounting of difficulties 
ly created, and especially when coupled with competition 
surmounting. It is that which gives a charm to the chase, 

whether natural or artificial. 


WESTERN TRAPS. 


The Biggest Handicap. 


Cuicaco, Ill, March 15.—It was more than half imagined by 
many Western shooters that when the Grand American Basdices 
came West it would not come as a failure, and would not assume 
proportions less than those known heretoiore. No one, however, 
suspected a month ago what proportions this affair might assume. 
It is to-day safe to call it the biggest thing of the kind that ever 
happened, for probably more than 500 shooters will be there. On 
Thursday of this week Mr. E. S. Rice had enrolled 125 shooters 
for his party alone. If other parts of the country come to the 
front with anything like these numbers, the Kansas City boys 
will have all they can do to keep from being swamped, and the 
hotels will be fuller than they have been since the last. political 
convention. There is no indication that Kansas City, however, is 
scared at the prospect. There will be five sets of traps promptly 
served, which will take care of a lot of shooting, and as to the 
ability of any Western city to rise to any big occasion, there can 
be no doubt whatever. Come to the handicap, and bring your town 
along with you. Kansas City will provide a way of taking care 
of you, and doing it handsomely. 





E. Hove. 
Hartrorp Buiipinc, Chicago, Ill, 


Garfield Gun Club, 


Chicago, March 15.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the fifth trophy shoot of the 
second series. Dr. Meek carried off the honors of the day by 
capturing Class A trophy on a score of 11 out of 12. A. McGowan 
won Class C on 7 out of 12. No Class B shooters were present. 

The birds were a fairly good lot; a little slow about taking wing, 
but fast when they got up into the strong wind which blew directly 
wave the traps, making almost all of the birds left-quartering 
tallers, 

The day was a very dark and gloomy one, threatening rain, 
which came down in torrents before the trophy event was finished, 
the last three rounds being shot in a heavy rainstorm. Many of 
our shooters are away after the poor spring ducks, and might be 
engaged in better business, even shooting craps would be some- 
what better. 






DIP iaiate cs taateivels. chevdecivesees 290022—3 
A McGowan 100201—3 
. W Eaton 1*2110—4 
Hi Bs Weller. c css. .see beeeke ivi 112222—6 
A D_ Dorman 122211—6 
J McDonald... 001220—3 
Dr Mathews 211111—6 
S E Young... *201111*2122— 9 212212—6 
BRS pdsncedssescctodcssvcenvedses 2*2002120122— 8 ...... 


"Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


Audubon Gun Club. 


Chicago, Ill., March 15.—At Watson’s Park to-day the Audu- 
bon Gun Club held a shoot, the scores of which are appended: 








AmbGte, @...-.0000. wregelecavietuascsuee cesshtse +» -001102210110222 —10 
BURGE Be cecccccccccccteovess bone seeeeeeeeess -0120201122**110w 
FORE Bedveddseicoccscitidreves $c6bebsccdves 1011*121221221*11—14 
*Clinton ....... OGonecabitdvsovoccoccatsendsebesnes 111121121122221 —15 

* Guest. 

Practice: : 
Clinton .......211111210111222-14 Johnson 22201 
Flynn .........000011212201121--10 Wilks 
Amberg .......01002 Felton . 

RAVELRIGG, 


. s s s 
Mississippi Valley Notes. 

_The Kansas City Star, in an article devoting half a page to the 
Grand American Handicap this week, says that from the assur- 
ances now in the hands of R, S. Elliott & Co., the local mana- 
_— for this great event, it is certain that the attendance will very 
ar surpass anything in the history of American trapshooting. 
Thirty-seven Kansas Copeas’ mames are given as having already 
entered for the event. hese are J. W. Beach, E, A. Hickman, 
. B. Porter, J. H. Dukes, Harry Tipton, J. E. Campbell, A. C. 

pion, T- C, Wright, A. F. Rickmers, J. E. Riley, C, C. Hickman, 
Wm, Herman, Wm. Merman, J. Vaughn, J. M. Curtis, G. W. 
Stickwell, A. H. Glasner, Lil Scott, C. P.’ Pairman, H. C. Reed, 
F, M. Plank, T. J. Simms, W. M. Hill, W. A. Laidlaw, W. S. 
Halliwell, H. H. ers, H, E, Sherman, L. A. Sherman, T. F. 
Norton, Chris Gottlieb, F. A: Smith, F. M. Berkey, J. W.’ Bram: 
hall, Paul Franke, R. S. Elliott, J. A. R. Elliott, 
James Rooney. 

Harry Lee, who is just in from a California trip, says that many 
are ane from the Pacific slope, and Harvey McMurchy sends 
word for himself, C. Nauman, C. Haight and O. Feudner, from 
the Golden Gate, The Chicago special in charge of Mr. E. S. Rice 
is expected to bring in at least 100. Dan Bray writes that the 
Nebraska farmers will lay aside the duties of everyday life to par- 
ticipate in the big event. A. B. Daniels and Capt. Jake Sedam 
will head the Denver delegation; Frank Parmelee will captain the 
Omaha crowd, Lou Ehrhardt will bring in a long list from Atchin- 
son, Frank Hodges will bring the Olathe contingent, R. S. Wad- 
dell is coming with all the Cincinnati experts, while Dr. Stark- 
loff will take up not dess than thirty entries from St. Louis. 

All arrangements are progressing satisfactorily. Programmes 
were all sent out last week, and Manager Elmer Shaner estab- 
lished his headquarters at the Midland Hotel, Kansas City, on the 
15th, where he will he at home until the G. A. H. shall once 
more have been decided. 

The Kansas City Gun Club held its first quarterly medal shoot 
=~ the year at Blue River Park on the 15th, with a large atten- 

nce. 

The Piasa Gun Club, Alton, held its first reunion shoot for tie 
year this week, : 

The Dupont and Rawlings medals were contested for in the reg- 
ular meeting at Dupont Park, St, Louis, on the 16th. 

Fred Chappell and Emil Tonsenberger shot a match at 26 live 
birds for # a side at McCluskey, Ill., last week. The birds were 
very strong, and proved a hard proposition for both contestants. 
Chappell won easily, however, with 27 kills, while his opponent 
scored 22. F, C. Riest. 


ave Ellioft, 





New York to Kansas City—G, A. H, 


New Yor, March 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: Am sorry to 
trouble you again, but will you once more find room in your trap 
columns for a brief announcement of railroad rates and accom- 
modations for Eastern shooters who will visit Kansas“City to take 
in the Grand American Handicap, March 31 to April 5? . 

Will you inform them that the Trunk Line Association, the 
party controlling ioe Eastern lines, has refused to grant us any 
reduction? The Commissioner’s report on the action of the 
Trunk Line Association at its meeting, held Tuesday last, the 11th 
inst., showed that the Association was unwilling to grant us our 
oft-repeated request for reduced rates, althought the Central, the 
Southeastern and the Western Passenger Associations have of- 
fered special inducements, the two former making a fare and a 
third rate to Kansas City, and the Western Passenger Association 
a single fare for the round trip, all of course on the certificate plan. 

The Trunk Line Association’s. reasons for not granting our 
request, as stated by Mr. Farmer, is as follows: “Fare and one- 
third on certificate plan.is reserved for societies, conventions and 
organizations of an educational, benevolent and religious char- 
acter, and it did not seem that your tournament came under any 
of these categories,” 

We in the East are therefore compelled to travel either to 
Buffalo or to Pittsburg before getting a reduced rate, and it has 
been decided that the Party leaving New York will travel to 
Kansas City from Buffalo ye way of Wabash Railroad to St. 
Louis, and the Missouri Pacific from St. Louis to Kansas City, 
arriving at the latter place about 7:30 Monday morning, March 29, 

i either in the morning or in 


cost the Kansas above conditi 
4 Con bet oaraige wil be med ee aie 
including i, of course will be extra, and the strain 
= oe 3 pocketbook im that respect will be regulated 


The reduction on the return trip will be especially grateful to 
mr. who. may have been contemplating a walk home after the 
shoot. 

All those intending to join the party leaving New York as 
above should write at once to J. A. H. Dressel, 313 Broadway, 
inclosing check for $39.40, payable to him, in order that he may be 
able to secure the necessary transportation to Kansas City. 

By giving this as prominent notice as — you will very 
greatly oblige, DWARD BANKS, 

Sec’y-Treas, Interstate Association. 


Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Cincinnati, O.—The twenty-first contest for the Peters gun, a 
distance handicap at 50 targets, took place on the 8th inst., and 
was favored with fine weather. The results are as follows: R. 
Trimble (20) 45, Gambell (18) 41, Ahlers (18) 41, E. Trimble (17) 
41, Osterfeld (17) 41, Squier (18) 38, Falk (16) 38, Corry (15) 38, 
Captain (16) 38, Tenny (17) 37, Maynard (18) 36, Boyd (15) 36, 
Faran (16) 36, Heyl (18) 35, Littleford (16) 35, McB. (15) 34, 
Herman (18) $1, Boeh (16) 31, Block (17) 30, Davies (15) 29, Jay 
Bee (18) 28, Butts, (15) 27. - 

March 12.—The fourth live-bird contest of the Cincinnati Gun 
Club had twenty-five contestants. Duncan made the only straight 













score. Entrance $5.50: 
Duncan, B...0.0cee eGepaeRepeve sccccacee 0 e280 2002000799222 — 25, 
Mumma, 29........ epddiodanench onededeaqae 1212211022211122212122122—24 
Trimble, 31...... shashe tins édaee dladcesn es 2222222222222222 *22222222—24 
Rhoads, 32..... aceuawes nageldcesendcacacns 2222122*22222222227122922—24 
WadGelh, Biv. .ccccccesee « -1102221211220212121121112—23 
PE AEs id tneogeerdes + 2222220222222222222220222—23 
T Clay, 31 0242222 2222222222222220222—23 
Ahlers, + 2022222222222922222222220—23 
King, 30. -22222222222222222222220%2—23 
Phil, 3... +2*022222222222222()2222222—22 
Ge, Thavc ce ccanevedasees + 22222 ,)22129222122 .*1:2.2!—22 
Gs) Ba en vethotaccwescedovvccoescc + » -22022122222222222*2122220—22 
RI Diltaiide cx Kenanticeciseeced. + « -1220022222111112200221212—21 
ike, 29...... »  -2000022222222222222212222—21 
Morris, 30 « -22222222°022121222212202—21 
Heyl, 31..... 2222222001122222120222120—21 
Dick, 27....ccccccececcscccccccecesececesee202010221101221112111°111—20 
Beramam, BWecqcadsstcsivcccsscccsescccests 211*021121202211202102222—20 
LimGeter, Dasccecccccccccpescecyessccecees 2222202022222222%22210202—20 
CNET GB cect ce devccsccestvcnceveccocccsess 22222022222222*0202202*22—19 
Wy Beedevccccsegécvvccetsnccecescqocsots 202202122221121101222**10—19 
Beh, Brsciciccccoccscsccvcvcscessccscecce 11*22022221120*1022111220—19 
Cae8s Weis ceccies Sededieedecacesscacces + + + «22012222022211011011000w 
Sobther, Deedee essdcccctvicdsvcccevsee «++ -022002200220222220*w 
TRON, Bosc cccbcctetecdesdeccoseccssvcctos 012021021*1000021210w 


March 15.—Cash prize shoot, a handicap at 50 targets. The 
weather was fine, and the scores are improving therewith: Ahlers 
(18) 46, E. Trimble (17) 44, R. Trimble (19) 43, Rike (19) 43, Gam- 
bell (18) 42, Squier (18) 41, Tenny (16) 40, Osterfeld (18) 40, Heyl 
(18) 39, Jay Bee (17) 38, Faran (16) 37, Herman (18) 37, Maynard 
(20) 37, McB. (14) 37, Butts (15) 36, Captain (16) 36, Roll (17) 36, 
Willie (15) 36, Littleford (16) 36, Block (16) 35, Coleman (16) 34, 
Davies (15) 34, cary (16) 31, Boyd (15) 30, Falk (16) 31, Froliger 
(14) 25, Tuttle (16) 22, Brown (15) 20. 


Winchester Gun Club. 


Detroit, Mich.—Eight members and two visitors, Mr: Andrew 
Reid, one of the Walkerville cracks, and Mr, Oliver Barthel, of 
Detroit, a prospective member, todk part in the regular shoot of 
the club Saturday afternoon, March 8. 

The new trap gave some swift birds to negotiate, and no one 
landed on the straight score prize. 

Messrs. Thos. Reid and ditto Brodie (popularly known as 
“Steve”) shot a determined race for the Class A medal, tieing at 
20, and in the shoot off again tied at 9 out of 10. The medal was, 
however, awarded to Mr. Reid on his average of 83 per cent. for 
the day against Mr. Brodie’s 77 per cent. 

Mr. Baus Guthard shot his final classification score, and is now 
a very dangerous member of Class B, winning that medal handily. 
Mr. Archie McAdams’ low score leaves scarcely any doubt of his 
landing in Class C, and he was awarded the medal in that class. 

Mr. F. C. McMath, of Walkerville, whom we are glad to claim 
as a member, shied his castor into the ring, eligible for the gun 
prize, 

Events: 





46673 2@ 
Targets: 15 10 10 10 15 10 2 
BOEIS Sioceccccvcceeccecsodecs mo Pw a 2D 
Guthard csccocsccsse eu 8 FT oe Cm 
T RAE .0e- deecaece a ee ee lap | ee 
Bi TMD scitccecsvecs Ps ee ee 
Hitchcock ....<0..0. 6 OG Ma 64. ue. ae Se 
Jarvis cccccccccces sos md7é6 8. 17 
Barthel ....... evcees ial @e ae.) Bl me aa ce 
MEAGRE” bec ccccessess S em ‘S.<c* moe 
WeROUE 56 csicostsece e Oe vo ec aa) coe 
GRIEF ss dcccccccceeeccs ecvcccccce A Po le B 


G. A. H.—Olathe—St. Joseph—Omaha, 


LeavenwortH, Kan., March 13.—To all shooters who attend the 
Grand American Handicap, it has been made possible to attend 
this circuit of shoots that will give them the opportunity of not 
only seeing how the great West cater to the care of its visitors 
but also keep them busy shooting live birds'and targets for four 
weeks continuously. The shooting circuit that has been arranged 
to give all those who come a long ways, a chance to spend one 
month with us, is certainly a good one. Good purses, with plenty 
of added money, and the whole circuit only a few miles apart. 
Olathe, Kan., where the Kansas State Sportsmen’s Association 
opens up the next week following the Grand American Handicap, 
is only about one hour’s ride from Kansas City. This shoot will be 
one of the best ‘target tournaments in the West this year, and 
the management guarantees all visiting sportsmen a good time 
and plenty of sport. 

Following this shoot will come a tournament at St, Joseph, Mo., 
which is only about ninety miles from Kansas City, where also 
a splendid shoot is arranged for. Following St. Joseph, Omaha 
opens her hospitality to all. 

Bring all your guns and plenty of shells, and we will keep 
you busy and in good humor. 

H. W. Koouter, 


Sec’y Kansas State Sportsmen’s Association. 


Sport Gun Club. 


Sureverort, La., March 9.—The Sport Gun Club held a shoot 
here to-day, in which the renowned trapshooter, Mr. Hood Waters, 
participated and made an excellent performance, chief of which 
birds for $8 a side at McCluskey, IIl., last week. The birds were 








Events: 45 6 7 

Targets: 30 30 16 15 
Hood Waters 6 0D ES .. 
SOIT» ~<cb vse versondicces e coos a 1B TR i ee 
WOES. :s <i'e29 seen vivccus peed ddecees beeedese - 18:20 10 9 
RR Rp re 25 oo aes wattle 
hohe «16. cevesedivcddsde cv'vies ee BOs" eal ws 
Dickinson ........ asite osevane P 323. 9 
Wagenfurat : a. 
BUG. ser cccsevescccgde 56 6 


White vs. Kennedy. 


Swanton, Vt.—There was a close contest here to-day on the 


Robin Hood Powder Company grenade, for the international 
trophy between E. G. White, of the Robin Hood Powder Com- 
pany, and J. K. Kennedy,, of Montreal, at 100 artificial targets 
a side. It was a closely contested race. Mr. Kennedy won by 
a close margin of one bird. Score, Kennedy 78, White 77. The 
trap worked badly: This, with a dark background, made the shoot- 
ing very difficult.” Mr. White put in another challénge, and the 
contest will come off on the Westmount Gun Club grounds, 
Montreal, quite likely on the 22d inst. 

Now, boys, keep this up, as it is a fine trophy, and open to 
New England and eastern Canada shooters. $s 





always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
mot to any individual connected with the paper. fase 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 











Who Will be There. 


Tue iResing ts teken from the Kansas City Star of March 9, in 
respect to the Grand American Handicap at live birds, to be held 
at Kansas City, Mo., March $1 to April 5: 

Harry Lee, the well-krown naturalist, hunter of big game and 
wing shot, passed through Kansas City recently on a trip from 
San Francisco to Chicago. He is known to all the gun club men of 
the country who are at all familiar with the big game hunting, and 
is a welcome visitor at shooting tournaments. On his way from 
California to the East he had occasion to visit San Francisco, 
Ogden, Salt Lake City, Denver and other immediate points be- 
tween here and the Coast, and he —- that expert wing shots 
are coming from all the large cities he passed through, and it is 
likely, he says, that wing shots from ’Frisco, Salt Lake City, Den- 
ver, Omaha and other Western cities will come in such numbers 
that an American championship intercity team race may be the 
result, to follow after the Grand American Handicap is finished. A 
shoot of this kind has frequently been advocated~by the 
~~ Star, and while the crack wing shots of so many cities are 
gathered together a shoot of this kind is a possibility. The same 
reports come from the East, North and South, and it would not 
be surprising if the entry list should reach the 400 mark. 

From Chicago comes the news that a large delegation will come 
from that city and vicinity by a special train over the Burlington. 
It will consist of a baggage, chair cars, a diner, and a directors’ 
private car for the accommodation of the women who may accom- 
any their husbands. Mr, E. S. Rice, who has charge of the 
a special, predicts there will be at least fifty Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap aspirants on that train alone, and that the party, 
which wil! arrive here at 9:30 P. M. on March 30, will bring over 
one hundred sportsmen alone from Chicago and intermediate points 
on the Burlington east of Quincy. 

Mr. John M. Lilly, of Indianapolis, chairman of the Handicap 
Committee, has made arrangements for a rate from Indianapolis 
and points west of that city for the benefit of the wing shots of 
that section, who can congregate at that point, and make the 
journey to Kansas City in a body on through sleeping cars. As 
the Limited Gun Club, of Indianapolis, has a big tournament 
scheduled for March 19, 20 and 21, this will in all probability be an 
extra inducement to swell the Grand American Handicap delega- 
tion from Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and southern Illinois 
Bloomington, Peoria, Pekin and other points in central Illinois 
will also send representatives to the big shoot. 


- Nebraska’s Varied Delegation. 
Mr. Dan Bray, of Syracuse, Neb., writes the following, regarding 
the Grand American Handicap: “Nebraska will es a mob of 


shooters to the Grand American at Kansas City the last week in 
March that will make our Eastern brothers wonder where all these 
good shots live in such a small State as Nebraska. We all shoot 
out here, from fifteen to seventy-two years old. Keep your weather 
eye on our delegates and you will see the handwriting on the wall.” 

Frank Parmelee will head a big delegation from Omaha and 
vicinity, including many from Iowa points, and the same news 
coming from every quarter, it promises to be the greatest Grand 
American Handicap in the history of that event, both in number 
of entries and visiting sportsmen. 

Mr, Lou Erhardt, of Atchison, reports that northern Kansas 
will also be fully represented, and he is prepared to supply the 
wing shots of the Sunflower State with the official programme on 
application. Western and southern Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and the Indian Territory will also send large delegations. 

Mr. A. B. Daniels, the Denver millionaire wing shot, and Captain 
Jake Sedam, the “bell cow,’’ and two-time winner of the Western 
interstate championship, are organizing the delegation from Den- 
ver and Colorado Springs. This party will include W. W. 
Shemwell, John Garrett, Bud Lawton and other expert Colorado 
wing shots, 

Mr. Waddell, the Dupont and Hazard agent at Cincinnati, 
will bring a large delegation from Cincinnati and other points in 
Ohio and Kentucky, and he has already engaged fifteen rooms at 
one of the leading hotels for his party. 

Dr. M. C. Starkloff is making up a large delegation of St. Louis 
sportsmen, which will include about twenty-five Grand American 
Handicap entries, and Mr. and Mrs. Dute Cabanne will be with 
the party. 

Harvey McMurchy, of the Hunters Arms Company, writing 
from San Francisco, says that Charlie Nauman, Clarence Haight, 
Oscar Feudner will be among the delegates from the Golden Gate. 


Kansas City’s Entries. 


Kansas City is known the world over as the American Monte 
Carlo, and it is probable that more pigeons are trapped here than 
in any city in the Union, making it a great and profitable market 
for the immensé flocks of pigeons raised throughout the whole 
Western country. It is also known as the home of more good 
wingshots than any city of its size in the country, and will prob- 
ably be represented by fifty experts in the Grand American, the 
following thirty-seven Siow already enrolled: J. W. Beach, Ed A. 
Hickman, J. B. Porter, J, H. Durkee, Harry Tipton, J. E. 
Campbell, A. C. Holmes, Charles E. Wright, A. F. Rickmers, J. E. 
Riley, C. C, Herman, William Merman, William Herman, Joe 
Vaughn, J. M. Curtice, Geo. W. Stockwell, A. H. Glasner, Lil 
Scott, C. P. Fairman, H, C. Reed, F. M. Planck, T. J. Simms 
W. M. Hill, W. A. Laidlaw, W. S. Halliwell, H. H. Gregory, 
Harry E. Sherman, Louis A. Sherman, T, F. Norton, Chris. Gott- 
lieb, F. J. Smith, F. M. Berkey, J. W. Bramhall, Paul Franke, 
R. S. Elliott, J. A, R. Elliott, Dave Elliott, James Rooney. 

Platte City, Mo., will be represented by half a score, among 
them being F. N. Cockrill, Tom Cockrill and C. D. Cockrill, 
S. Redmond, J. W. Davis, James Carson and Guy Coleman. 

Other entries made with Bob Elliott and forwarded to Secretary 
Banks are W. C. Crutchley and Al Hubbard, of Dodge City, Kas.; 
Grant Templin and H, E. Cawley, of Minneapolis, Kas.; James 
Sexton and Harry Koohler, of Leavenworth, Kas.; Ed O’Brien, of 
Florence, Kas.; F. B. Cunningham, of St. Joseph, Mo., and John 
Wilmot, of Lexington, Mo. 

The handsome souvenir score book, very richly embossed and 
arranged to insert the names of the entries in the Grand American 
will be ready to mail out by Thursday next. 

J. A. R. Elliott is matched to shoot Rolla Heikes for the Sports- 
men’s Review Trophy at Hot Springs, Ark., March 15, and will 
meet W. R. Crosby for the cast iron medal at Kansas City on 
March 29, the day before the opening of the big tourney. 

The Grand American Handicap championship cup is on exhibi- 
tion at Jaccard’s, and is attracting much attention. 


Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, March 12.—Quite the largest gathering of the year was 
present to-day at the club’s tenth serial prize shoot, and condi- 
tions being of pretty good character, it certainly ranks with the 
top-notchers for good times, Among the many visitors were T. H. 
Keller, Jr., of the Peters, Cartridge Company, favorirfg us for the 
second time with his presence and sharing honors with our regular 
2lyd. Leroy, as being the trade representatives. 

As is usually the case on these grounds, straights were few and 
far between, but this time they were scarcer than ever, neces- 
sitating the hardest kind of work on Leroy’s part to prevent what 
looked to be a coat of whitewash for the afternoon. 

In the prize match, Spencer seemed to be it, though not with- 
out Haze having just a little to say about it; but in the end the 
former had the lead with the smallest amount of daylight between 
them possible. 

Third position was evidently the place that all were looking for, 
and iudging by the number of contestants that occupied it, there 
could not be the least hard feeling anywhere, each seemingly 
pertectly satisfied with the company on equal terms. Other scores 
as follows: - 

Evefits: cane «© & 8 27 2 9 

Targets: 0 0 10 1 15 10 10 3 W 
Winde, 18.........00.-csecceevececs se a ate ik 
ee rrr 10 
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Payson, 16........cseeeeeeeeeeseene 16 
Bullard, 16.... os’ 
Nichols, 14... 
Sawyer, pe 
Hawkins, 16.. 


N--4ini, 18 
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Spencer, 18..... eoos es, co op 8 MM: BiTD 8 
isher, 16...... bomrabes, ‘on. tx . >> 40% Riso. © 
NG,” Wiis icbis kc vtcesopsears, ‘oe nie eh -abyinhsjee det ee 8 
PHIM, 2.. 5 cciec Actives SN iceeeadt ped) te Bienen Se 


Events Nos. 1, 3, 5 and at magautrap, unknown; N. 2, 4, 
6, 7 and 9, Sergeant system, known angles. 

Merchandise Match, 25 singles—15 magautrap and 10 Sergeant— 
distance handicap: 









speneee, BBisp00<tcqnns civnrsounses cee OUN11111111111 119111110122 
SED. ME onebhens sencaiiaseghdectn +++++A11100111111101_~—s:1111110010—21 
Winde, 18 ---110111100111111 +=: 1111101100—19 
Leroy, 21 011110111011111 + —1111110001—19 
EER, bone vwyy's \nevapde bsottene ---111111111110111_ =: 1010101001—19 
i, EER ere? O111111fiI0100 §=—-0111111110—19 
ee ee ree ee 111111110010111 +  1101001111—19 
DRE, Rv esin esp ewvs > owas cdeverebesty 110011011111110 =: 011111101119 
BRED. Ebvcer sdn0secixen susegps Wane -001101010110111 111101111—18 
DPUPOE, Diiiesscen ccn0tepthae dtinc ae 010111111011111  0010011101—17 
URE, BesieveevpsevcubbvaSeqetenn 001011101011111 011010110116 
BONER, Tb o0t 02 <2 «000s 00 eo dbsbne 64d 110110010101111 0110111010—16 
Ns 5 Mile ge eeks +6 00n<bsb@Contguell -101101101010000 =: 110111110115 
WOME. Minds ngehie’ «bases .epreusaee 110000001101111 0110101010—13 
a SSS 011001110100001  0100010111—12 
Nardini, os 

Muldown, 

Banks, 


Nichols, 


IN NEW JERSEY 





Belvidere Gun Club. 


Belvidere, N. J., March 10.—No,. 1 was an event at 5 live birds, 
$2 entrance, two moneys. No. 2 was a $2 miss-and-out. Nos. 3 
and 4 were at 15 targets, $1 entrance, two moneys: 





0.1. No. No.1. No. 2. 
W Rasener....... 01022—3 11121 H Heffe.......... 12112—5 110 
CoB Cob, cece ..12111—5 120 F De Ginther....00021—2 0 
H Boardman..... 10010—2 2220 G Boardman..... 12121—5, 11110 


No. 3, 15 targets, $1 entrance, two moneys: W. Rasener 11, H. 
Boardman 9, G, Boardman 10, H. Heffe 10, E. Lance 12, F. De 
Ginther 8. 

No. 4: W. Rasener 10, H. Boardman 12, E. Lance 10, G. Board- 
man 10, H. Heffe 5. Oscar Boyce. 


Jeannette Gun Club. 


March 14.—The Jeannette Gun Club held its shoot to-day. Mr. 
J. Lott won Class A, medal; Mr. J. Schmidt won Class B 






F Ehlen, 28......... 201010200I— 5 “J Mohrman, 28....2102022121— 8 
J Lott, 30.....+++++.2°22212112— 9 J Schmidt, 25......2202122120— 8 
C Meyer, 28........0100°**101— 3 C Seagrist, 25...... 1200°00202— 4 


C Steffens, 30. ""70212122110— 8 W Sanders, 28....2000001220*— 4 
W Koeger, 28...... 1222210112— 9 A Schumacher, 25. .0002010000— 2 


W Brunni, 28...... 2211°2°022— 7 G Loeble, @...... 2202222102— 8 
H Lohden, 25......2121222000—- 7 H Gerdes, 25....... 0000001110— 3 
H Pape, 28......... 01°0000200— 2 W _ Rolhfs, 2...... 2210112210— 8 


J Hainhorst, 28.....2011111001— 7 C Thyssen, 25...... 2002222000— 5 
C Meyerdiercks, 28.2102022101— 7 





Ties on 9: 

J Teth, Biivceccocvegenssbeme 22392 W Koeger, 28..........00.- 21200 
Challenge medal, 15 birds: ; 

C Meyer, 28...21221210*222202—12 F Ehlen, 28. ...20211222°212000—10 
Team race, 5 birds: 

..00 sabutanekinnsece 220—4 ROGGE. csccedenvoonts 112215 
BARGES cancdvewetercenn Steffens ......... 22110—4 
BEAFEP cocecccceccveed 01202—3 a rrr - --11022—4 
Meyerdiercks ....... 20100—2 Hainhorst ....... .-11201—4 
Mohrman .........0. 21220—4 Sanders - -20020—2 
SD ncnsocsessboene 200010—2 Schmidt .. - -22210—4 
eee ae 01210—3 PRBS ccvesce oe 3 
GEOPGSS co scpecddccced 01010—2 Schumacher -- -201%—2 
SMES “vosegenbenestes 12110—4—28 Thyssen ..........++- 10112—4—32 

Miss-and-out: 

EE | races denis coctesvesd 0 GEES «04 cose vckccedseveind 210 
RD... covecesviscsenecvessh 110 ©Gerdes ° 
Mohrman 20 Loeble ..... 

Koeger Meyer .. 

PDD .nnives oy dente 6nes vovsnseee Schmidt .. 

Meyerdiercks 0 Thyssen .. 

Rohlfs Ratt, * <i. 





Live-Bird Championship. 


Litre Rock, Ark., March 15.—Owing to the near approach of the 
Grand American Handicap pigeon shooting is receiving much more 
attention than at any previous time. The contest for the Peters 
Cartridge Company’s trophy also did much to revive the interest. 
Few of the principals in the inaugural contest are satisfied with 
their showing, and are more than anxious to be given another try 
for the emblem. During the current week the matter was broached 
to John J. Sumpter, the Holder of the trophy, and when it was 
suggested that he hang it up for open competition and let all have 
a chance who desired to try for it, instead of shooting De Long 
an individual race, he readily consented. Thus there will be 
another open contest for it. This time it will take place at Pine 
Bluff on Monday, March 24, under the auspices of the Pine Bluff 
Gun Club. The conditions again will be live birds, entrance, 
price of birds, Interstate rules, 3%0yds, rise* However, there will 
be two optienal sweeps run in connection with it. The first 10 
birds will constitute one with an entrance of $5, and the remain- 
ing 15 birds will make ae Se other which will require an entry 
of $10. This money will divided by the high-gun system, and 
there will be one money for every two entries. The shoot will be 
held at the race track, which is reached by the new electric line 
running at intervals of ten minutes. 


Rejuvenated. 


During the past two years the number of shots fired over a trap 
at targets in Little Rock would not make a good fusilade, and at 
recent State shoots the town as a factor in the events was virtually 
off the map, while Pemberton, one of the few enthusiasts who 
would-not quit, was forced to journey to neighboring towns when 
he wished to smash a few saucers in friendly competition. Times 
have changed, I am glad to say, and henceforth the City of Roses 
promises once more to become a factor in the competition, as on 
Tuesday night of this week a new club was organized which will 
be known as the Little Rock Gun Club. This starts off with the 
goodly number of thirty names on its roll, and the aggregation in 
a large measure comprises new blood, though such old timers as 
Duley, Woodson, ibault, Reaves, Dickinson, Pemberton and 
Dr. J. H. Lenow, have also been resurrected, and have pledged 
themselves to be as active as heretofore. 

The chief executive of the club is none other than Mayor W. 
R. Duley, while A. Brizzolara is vice-president, and Paul R. Litzke 
is secretary-treasurer. New unds have been secured, and the 
location is an excellent one, being only three blocks from the end 
of the main street electric line, where cars are operated every 
seven minutes, which enables one to reach the nds from the 
business portion of the town in ten minutes. illard F. Weigel 
will have charge of the traps and grounds. 

The roll of the club shows the following names: W. R. Duley, 

. A. Smith, Alf. Johnson, R. B. Malone, Nick Peay, J. E. Mons, 

red Bragg, Dr. J. H. iow, A. Brizzolara, Gibson Thibault, 
Paul R. Litzke, John Rothery, Frank L. Royston, W. H. . 
i; A. Woodson, John Dickinson, Jr., J. K. Thibault, John M. 

emberton, C. M. Wigg, J. E. Osborne, Dr. J. H. Markle, E. T. 
Reaves, A. B. Chichester, M. F. Weigel, Will C. Bond, Chas. S. 
Hafer, Harry N. Files, J. B. Bateman, B. Morrison, James Keatts. 

A new equipment of traps and targets has been or S 

The first shoot is scheduled for Thursday, March 2, and there- 


ce, and the majority of these will 
“y diy to develop into 
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second, $3. To professionals, first, $5; second, $3; 
The handicapping was done by the manager, Mr. J. S. W: and 











Mr. M. Herrington, 

The weather was against good scores. The sky was heavily over- 
cast, makin, ecen semis light, and a rainstorm set in between 
2 and 3 o'clock er which the weather cleared up nicely. Fol- 
lowing are the scores of the main event: 

Glover, 19. 24 23 22 20—89 Smull, 16......... 19 22 20 19—80 
Wash, 17.. 25 23 20 19-87 G Stephenson, 16. 19 21 20 19—79 
Skelly, 17......... 22 23 20 22-87 Morfey, 17....... - 16 23 17 22—78 
Fanning, 19...... 20 24 22 21-87 Welles, 17........ 22 20 17 19—78 
Banks, 17........ 22 21 23 21—87 artin, 16........ 17 21 18 20—76 
Piercy, 18......... 21 21 21 23—86 F St son, 17. 19 19 18 18—74 
Fulford, 18........ 21 22 21 21-85 Van Allen, 17... 17 18 19 0—74 
Mike, 17.......... 19 21 22 22—84 Hopkins 16...... 15 19 17 21—72 
H Money, 18.... 22 21 19 20—82 c, 16........-. 18 20 17 1469 
Capt Money, 17.. 20 20 20 22—82 Super, 16......... 815 14 21-68 

Sweepstakes: 

Events: 1234656 Events: 1234656 

Targets: 10 15 15 15 15 3 ‘argets: 10 15 15 16 15 25 
Duke . 8 13 11 12 11 18 ° - 6 6.. 
Welles 6 13 13 13 13 .. oe --DB.. 
Wash - 81314416 .... -- -» 1D 
Hopkins wo >) 6 Te ee Reg 66; aD oe 
Piercy 8 13 14 14 11 22 oo és ow BB 
Martin DS Sateen th 2. édiameacn cl: 00-60 -- 1020 
Mike - 81413 15 12 2 + +» 4B 
Van Allen ..... Te. Dios --Dichide ecvveee 
F Stephenson...... .. 10 ..13.. Lame .. 400 -be.e0 be esven WD 
RN EE Fe err converse 34 
Capt Money... .. .. 11 14 15 21 ; sina oan 
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Oceanic Rod and Gun Club. 


Rockaway Park, L. I., March 16.—The Oceanic Rod and Gun 
Ciub (the Cuckoos) held an anniversary shoot to-day, which, 
though well attended, would undoubtedly have been ter at- 
tended had the weather signs been more favorable. The sky was 
heavily clouded most of the day, with signs of rain more or less 
constant. The scores follow: 

Events: 

Targets: 
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New York State Association. 


Rocuester, N. Y.—The New York State Association for the 
Protection of Fish and Game will kold their annual convention 
and tournament in the =a of Rochester, June 9 to 12, in- 
clusive, under the auspices of the Rochester Rod and Gun Club, 
of that city. 

This convention and tournament, being the principal event in 
this line of sportsmanship, naturally attracts a large number of 
the lovers of the scatter gun, and the prizes hung up in the 
merchandise event create a widespread and good-natured com- 
petition, that tends materially in making the tournament an event 
looked forward to with anticipaticns unspeakable from the time 
the last shot is fired in one year until the first in the succeeding 
year. 

Rochester has been several times chosen as the place to hold 
these conventions, and they have always made a first-class enter- 
tainment of it, and the shooters have always been treated in the 
most courteous manner. This scheme of the tournament is at 
present only in embryo, but we shall be advised week by week 
of the progress made, also of the details pertaining to the tourna- 
ment. 

The late law enacted by our State Legislature will in all 
probability force the club to make some others arran ts 
regarding the er of the Dean Richmond trophy, this 
matter can safely be left to them. 

No better place could have been selected for the tournament 
than Rochester. Its railroad, hotel and other facilities for pro- 
viding for a crowd are beyond criticism. Trolley cars direct to the 
grounds. Splendid accommodations for shooters. Best trapping 
invention ever placed before the public. Reduced railroad rates 
on all trunk lines. Ample protection to amateurs, and congenial 
company for the crackerjacks will be a feature. With all these 
facilities, we bespeak a first-class tournament on the above dates. 

F. E. M RD, Sec’y. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Old Point Comfort, Richmond aod Washington. 


SIX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Tue fourth of the present series of personally-conducted tours to 
Old Point Comfort, Richmond and Washington via the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad will leave New York and Philadelphia on 
Saturday, March 22. 


ide about Richmon every for a 
sevtad-af ux dave be wath oh cele af Gt heen’ Mam Tock, 
and N. ; $32.50 from Trenton; $31 > 
and other 
OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 


